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Notice—We have no travelling agents. Al 
persons representing themselves to be such are ini- 
postors, 








NOTICE. 


Manuscripts must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 


not responsible should 8 MS, be mislaid or lost. All | 


Communications, Books for Review, et:., must be ad- 
aressed to Franx LYstre, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








Special Notice. 


Wrrn No. 601 of Franz Lestie’s Inuvs- 
tRATED NEWSPAPER, we presented No. 1 of National 
Portrait Gallery, viz., a Portrait of Hon. THappets 


STEVENS, and with No. 605 a Portrait of WENDELL | 


Par.uirs, being No, 2 of the seriés, In No. 609 is a tull- 
lengt portrait of Mayor-GENERAL SHERMAN, 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Great attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite fami’y paper. With No. 105 of Frank Lesiie’s 











CHIMNEY CorNER each purchaser will receive a now and | 
elegant Gift Plate, eugraved by Linton for the Curm- | 


NEY CORNER, in the highest style of art, entitled 
“ AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 
oil painting by J. G. Brown, In tie same number, 
commencing the Fifth Volume of the Cammney CorNER, 
is begun a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer asa 
Premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Curmney Cor- 
NER, at $4 each, one of GrovrR & BaKeR’s CELEBRATED 
$55 Famiiy Sewine-MaCurnes, 


Congress of Sovereigns. 


Arter a lapse of litt'’e more than half a cen- 
tury the leading sovereigns of Europe meet in 
Paris. His:ory has called the assembly in 
1815 that uf the Allied Sovereigns, and though 
they are now certuinly only allied in the sense 
that they are not quarreling, their present 
meeting may be more properly called that of 
the reconciled powers. The great show which 
at one time threatened to be a gigantic bubble, 
wiil at least have served one good end if it 
furnish a motive for bringing together the 
royal personages, Among the not least inter- 
esting sights the exhibition could afford, would 
be the meeting of sovereigns who never met 
before, and who, it is very probable will never 
meet again. The Sultan of Turkey, the Em- 
peror of Russia, the King ot Prussia, the Cres- 
cent and the Cross, Infidel, Greek and Protest- 
ant, together the guests of the head of Cathol- 
ivism— could any ‘* happy family” be imagined 
thet would ‘draw bciter”? Even for those 
serious persons whe dislike to mingle amuse- 
ment with instruction, this ‘‘combination of 
unrivaled talent” may prove a topic of inter- 
esting, if not profitable reflection. 

This informal Conference of 1867 will differ 
from its predecessor as much by the absencé 
of familiar names as by the change in the 
characters of those who are present. Scores 
of Princes and Dukes, German and Italian, 
who jiigured conspicuously in 1815, have dis- 
appeared in the reconstruction of Europe. 
Why tbe King of Italy has not been invited to 
meet his royal brothers is not very difficult to 
conjecture. There is an apparently well- 
founded belief that he is coquetting with the 
priestly party—the hereditary enemies of lib- 
erty in Italy as everywhere else—and that he 
is inclining to barter the privileges of his peo- 
ple for the recognition and blessing of his 
dynasty by the Pope. Napoleon can select 
his own guests, and he cannot have very 
friendly feeling toward a monarch who, while 
owing all he has an? is to him, is departing 
from the principles on which his throne was 
founded. ~ 

One cannot be very far wrong in believing 
that no increase of the liberties, no extension 
of the rights of their respective peoples, will 
follow the conference of their rulers at Paris, 
even supposing that the crowned heads, while 
**out on a holiday,” would indulge in political 
discussions. It is not in the nature of power, 
whether absolute or limited, to lose any of its 
self-assertion by companionship. We may be 
sure that a convention of the heads of police 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia would 
not adopt resolutions in favor of extending the 
limits of their authority, and it would guy be 
in accordance with a common law of our nature 
if they convinced themselves that the only 








salvation of the countsy cou!d be found in their | 


kind care of it. Yet, in point of political saga- 
city, we should esteem the heads of our police, 
including even Mr. Kennedy, superior to the 
heads of the royal families of Europe. It was 
only the other day we saw how a special edict 
from Mulberry street was withdrawn in defer- 
ence to the will of the people. Absolutism 
does not know how to withdraw, and cannot 
discern the reasons why it should; and there- 
fore absolutism meets with the bowstring or 
the scaffold. We cannot recall to mind an 
instance where a conference of sovereigns has 


subjects; and the most that we, as republicans, | 
can hope for, is that the present one will do no» 
harm. Probably the only question of nation- 
ality that can arise will be in relation to the 
Cretans, and as, for the first time in history, 
the Sultan of Turkey meets thé Ozar on veiitral 
territory, the auspicious occasion may be com- 
miemorated by giving those wretched islanders 
permission to live under any Government they 
like best. The result of the experiment of the 
cession of the Ionian Islands might satisfy 
Abdul Aziz that his rebellious subjects cannot 
be more severely punished than by giving 
thei all they ask. 

It is a general suggestion that the next world’s 
fair should be held—if any be held at ali—in 
| this city. Can we flatter ourselves that the Presi- 
| dents ef all the American Republics ten years 
héiice will, if assembled here, present to the 
world a higher order of intellect and moral 
worth than the present assembly in Paris? It 
that day has a Juarez, we fear such a character | 
will far outweigh a possible Bourbon, though | 
even that is saying a great deal. The popular | 
| notion here is that kings are a selfish and 
short-sizhted race. We shall not attempt to 
show that they are better or worse than or- 
dinary men. Perbaps considering the tempta- 
tions to indolence, and the excuses for in- 
capacity, they are no worse than most of their 
| revilers would, in similar circumstances, be. 
We believe that in Europe the people are in 
advance of their rulers. But if the Presi- 
dents of all the so-called republics from the 
Rio Grande to Cape Horn represent tairly the 
people who elect them, we are sorry that Re- 
publicanism can show no better fruit. 





| 








The Constitutional Convention. | 
Up to the fourth day of its assembly the | 


Convention has done little to show itself 
worthy of the confidence of the people. In 
fact, beyond settling some preliminary busi- 
ness, such as the election of officers, all it has 
done has been to show a gross disregard of its 
province, and an equally grossinterference with 
the course of the law. One of its mem- 
bers was shot dead under circtimstances, as 
alleged, of great provocation. We can well 
understand, and make every allowance for the 
feelings of grief and horror which the friends 
of the unfortunate mon expressed in annotnc- 
ing the event to the Convention ; but all this 
forms no excuse for uttering an opinion as to 
the guilt or innocence of the unhappy 
wretch who fired the fatel shot. That is the 
duty of the tribunal betore which he must 
soon stand for his trial, and any attempt to 
forestall or influence public opinion is as much | 
beyond the duty of members of the Convention 
as it would be beyond ours. Oue of the chief 
reforms in the Constitution which, the people 
look for is in connection with the Judici:ry. 
Able wiiters on jurisprudence are lending 
their aid in guiding the Convention to the pro- 
per conclusions to be arrived at, but it cer- 
tainly never entered into the mind of any one 
that the Convention itself should assume any 
of the duties of a Judiciary, reformed or other- | 
wise. 

There are certain crimes in which, if a man 
be taken in the very act, he may be slain. 
Not that the law authorizes the homicide, but 
practically no man who commits it under 
such circumstances has ever been held guilty of 
murder. Whether, after time for reflection and | 
deliberation, a man may revenge himself on the 
destroyer of his domestic happiness by killing 














him, is a question to be decided by a juty, | 


companied by a kind of deprecatory humility | would not have put us in the position of 
unknown to the latter. We own to being rich | having our friendly offices rejected as they 
and prosperous, but our prosperity has, as it | have been. It is now evident that the South 
were, grown upon us. We did not seek it, | American republics care no more for us than 
that is, very diligently at least, but it came in | they do for the European powers, and perhaps 
spite of ourselves, We half feel as if it scarcely | even less, on the principle that our greatness 
compensated us for the loss of the affection of is newer, and excites more of their envy. It 


our former friends. If they would let us, we | may .detract from our admiration of repub- 


would share it with them, if we could by that | licanismi to see its followers capable of so 
means reestablish our good fellowship with much folly, and we can only hope that the 
them ; but if that cannot be, it is unfair and | experience they must ultimately attain and be 
unkind that we shovld be taunted with what | guided by in the future may not cost them too 
wé cannot avoid. Born greatness is troubled | dear. 

by few of these qualms. The envy and spite = 

of others are matters of tradition. It always 

has been so; and it always will be. Such | Peace at Home. , 
ancient grudges aré as inevitable as the tides, | Ir must be very gratifying to all friends of 
and may, perhaps, perform some inscrutable | humanity to know that with the restoration, 
function in the existence of the social world to °F more properly speaking, the consolidation 
which they attach themselves. They are, | of peace in Europe, peace has fallen also upon 
therefore, neither despised nor wondered at, this metropolis. The Kennedy-Connolly quar- 








| but are met with fortitude if not with resigna- rel is ended. The fussy Superintendent of 


tion. | Police embraces the big Judge, harmony reigns, 
Looking at this question from the side of and the affairs of the world move on. The 
those we assume to be the inferiors, we per- ¢xact words of the protocols are not yet known. 
ceive little difference in the tone they adopt If Kennedy can contrive to say that he restores 
to those above them either by birth or acci- to the Justice the functions he took away, he 
dent. Perhaps towards the latter there isan Will gain at least a verbal victory ; or again, 
increase in the petulance and bad temper they if Connolly can show that the Superintendent 
display equally to both when occasion serves. Of Police simply withdraws his olmoxious 
It may be with the hope of provoking some order, the laurels of the contest will rest with 
answer which long experience has taught could him. i ae 
not be extorted from the former, for nothing, As we have said more than once, these indi~ 
is more gratitying to those who are trying to viduals are in themselves of the smallest pos- 
disturb your equanimity than the idea that they | sible consequence. It is only the principles 
can sting you into some retaliation. The world- they represent that are of importance. Our 
old story of the strong oppressing the weak little friend Kennedy may crow very lond om 
meets its counterpart in the no less common his own dunghill, or our other friend Connolly 
story of the weak presuming on their weakness may roar out his coarse jocularities from the 
to insult the strong. We see illustrations of bench. These things are purely personal, and 
it every day in the urchin who knows that the pass away with the actors ; but what is really a 
man he calls bad names will not box his ears Serious matter is, that the police shall have no 
for his impertinence, simply because he is a control over the Judiciary. The very safe- 
boy and the other is a man, or in the sturdy guard of our civil liberty lies in the absolute 
beggar whose abuse we suffer, simply because separation of these offices, and we are glad to 
he is a miserable wretch to whom reply is im- | see that the backers of Mr. Kennedy, whoever 
possible. they may be, have had the good sense to ad- 
To those who know anything of the world, | vise him to desist from his illegal and danger- 
there is nothing at all surprising in the way °US assumptions. - 
our Government has been treated by the other | But what of the two policemen against whom 
republics on this continent in its well-meant | the Grand Jury found true bills in connection 
endeavors to persuade them to peace. We are , With this affair? Are they never to be tried? 
not the first of the Great Powers, and neither, | 
we presume, shall we be the last, for whose | 
advice our quarrelsome neighbors choose to | TOWN GOSSIP. 
show their disregard. They seem scarcely, Mr. Mr, in the English House of Com- 
willing to believe that war in itself is hateful | — — = i at a“ Sain ae eee oe 
to us, and persist = thinking that we have | week. The arguments he brings forward have all been 
some sinister motive in wishing it to cease. | heard here before, but have never received the support 
Our late war may give some point to their | of a name and a reputation as great as his, I have 
retort, but if Chile ard Peru, the Argentine | before predicted that England would accept women as 
Republic, and the Brazils, and Mexico, will | ¥°'?s before they were recognized by this country in 
P -_ «a | that capacity, and would repeat it here. There is more 
not understand wherein our civil war differs | joney in England than here, and so the fact that tax- 
from the hostilities they are carrying on, we | ing women without allowing them to vote is really 
despair of being able to teach them. It is realizing taxation without representation is made more 
evident, however, that they give us no credit | —— Pend ech el -_ - . a _™ 
oer good papeontgnpeti and we must for the pert me of the English Constitution, which principally 
present find our reward in the consciousness from its abstract and mythical character he feels cer- 
of knowing that we meant well. tain is the sure support of everything tangible, such as 
We cannot, however, with some of our con- 28 bank stock and balance, his horses and his house, 
. : : A and he will not feel easy until such a danger is re- 
temporuries, see nothing but studied in- aod. 
sults in the refusal of our mediction by our; Mr, Mill says sm one of his essays: “ The English are 
sister republics. With the exception ot fond of boasting that they do not regard the theory, but 
Mexico none of them is Barbarous enough to 


only the pra tice, of institutions; but their boast stops 

: . : . . hort of the truth; they actually preter that their theor 
offer a deliberate insult in return for a friendly pene) as A wastes a. oa wh practice. If any 4 
act, and even Juarez might hesitate before propcsed to them to copvert their practice into a thcory, 
doing what might irritate the only friend he he would be scouted. It appears to them unnatural 
has in the world. We may have ourown opinion 4 unsafe either to do the thing which ag | pene 
s : , ‘ or to profess the thing which they do.” t even 
chout the lngrtiay of Gate aa aan " longand admitting women to the suffrage will probably strength- 
wasteful wars, when through our mediation 4, the theory that they are the greatly inferior half of 








and each case must be decided on its own | they might conclude an honorable peace, but creation. 


merits. Sickles was acquitted, so was Mary | if they will not see matters in the same light, 
Harris, but no two cases are exactly parallel, | there is no reason for supposing that any 
and unless they are, the decision in one case | insult to us was meant. It is not improbable 


| cannot apply to another. 


| 


changing the law regarding the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons, and cause it to include fire- | 
arms among the weapons that may not lawfully 
be carried on the person. If it will go a step 
further and allow intent te be inferred simply 
from the fact of carrying a concealed weapon, 
we should be in hopes of seeing an end put to 
so detestable and uncivilized a practice, 








| 
| Our Disagreeable Friends. 


One of the most unpleasant results of great- 
ness is the consciousness that it excites the 
envy of those we should be glad to think our 
friends. Perhaps this consciousness is more 
vividly felt by those who have recently risen 
to eminence than by those to whom it comes 
by inheritance. Partly, no doubt, because we 
have not forgotten in our new sphere the habit- | 
ual tone of thought pervading the one we have 
left, and though we may be ashamed to confess 
that we, like our neighbors, were once ready 
enough to indulge in the sneer or the covert 
sarcasm about our superiors, it is probable we 

‘did not acquire our experience of the vices of 
| our associates without being in some measure 
tainted by them ourselves. Therv is, besides, 
this further distinction between greatness 
which has been thrust upon us, and that we 


| chance of snubbing us, as they imagine, 


There is a certain fatuity in the complacency with 
which dull-minded men maintain this opinion, which is 
peculiarly interesting 1o observe, ‘‘ Bah!’ I once heard 
a man say: “ They want to tell me that the sun is mil. 
that their Governmens feel some pride ions of miles away; now I know that even at seal never 


| Perhaps this homicide happening in Albany | in being able to say No to the United coald see more than nine miles, and yet I can see the 
‘may show the Legislature the necessity of | States. It gives them importance before their ®- 


" . . this man such a dullard. As the world 

— people. They —_ thivk it public- octinateaion man, for he had made a large a ag 
spirited, and all that sort of thing, to assert ona was influential among his fellows. What, however, 
their independence, and let the giant Republic was the sun to him, provided its heat would make his 
of the North know that they-are not to be | cabbages grow, and he could walk to his office on the 
dictated to. We know what a suicidal game %B#4y side of the street? Nor was the solenco af as- 


: : tronomy, or the contemplation of the universe, any 
they are playing, and can only pity the more of a truth to him than his conception of the sun’s 


ignorance and folly which, for the sake of a distance. 
It may generally be assumed that a man’s opinions on 
i i i this woman question may be taken as an index of the 
“ss ~ Ea of ES character and value of the women he has known; and 
Perhaps if we were less powerful, our over- | ©... of the noblest and most manly characteristics is a 
tures would have been more effectual, and readiness to acknowledge his indebtedness to their in- 
in this way, if we desire any consolation, it | fluence. Mr. Mill’s good fortune a > - 
rived by implication from their | great as the earnestness with which he recoznize 
oar ae —_ " 7 P s s | and gives eredit to the grasp of mind which his wife, 
rejection. A weaker nation might have aha inane aeek. Set 
taken offense—have remonstrated, and — yeanwhile, however, the feebje jokes of the profes- 
finally have gone to war because the other | sionally puny men will ll the papers, and doubtless 
combatants would not cease. But then a many feeble-minded women — Se be aie 
weaker nation has no right to offer itself as a | shocked wt ogc a uated Wianestt tens Sl a 
pacificator, and in fact never does so without SStsti er ine process of reconstruction, and felt him. 
being laughed at ; and we thus come back to | seis powerless to check or change it, so that it is evident 
the idea we started with, that it is a safe and | sex does not entirely distinguish the ny “-- think 
profitable game tor feeble people or nations to | re ed Hd a J hate be ~ as verges 
: . | from W y th’ . 
affront their superiors, whose very strength Still, however, time passes away and the seaso=s re 
is a guarantee against any retaliation being | yojye regularly, and the growth of opinion continues. 
made. One thing, however, appears certain, and being in a 
While preserving an air of unruffled serenity | prophetic vein, I will prophecy that the introduction of 





i j women into the franchise will have more influence in 
Semen ou Setenetenes ageeen, id oss aston | cleansing the dirty pool of politics than centuries 9! talk 


fess among ourselves that their rebuffs are | upon the part of the men would have. The effect will 
rather mortifying. If Mr. Seward were capa- | pe in this department of life analogous to that which 


resulted in any increased happiness to their | are born to, that the former is frequently ac- | ble of profiting by the experience of others, he | te introduction of women into literature has had upon 
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that branch of human thought. The difference between 
politics now and then will be analogous to that be 
tween Smollett and Miss Austin, or later, Bulwer and 
George Eliot. That such a change will be desirable no 
one will probably question, It will be the women who 
will inaugurate it, and I for one am certain that they 
will never propose so offensively mawkish a propriety 
in politics as is represented in literature by an expun- 
gated Shakespeare. It requires men alone and unaided 
for suggestions like that. 
* + + - * * ° 

The American Institute of Hommopathby is in sessione 
and delegates from all over the country have gathered 
to the meeting. As faith in the doctor’s efficacy by 
the patient is probably the most important m dicine 
in tbe whole pharmacopaia, it is to be hoped that the 
Institute will so conduct iiself as to broadly dissemi- 
nate this feeling. tis singular to ses how strong the 
prejudices of the old schools in medicine are against 
any innovation, Where the whole matter is still only 
an experiment, and every doctor knows that the entire 
practice of medicine is only a Series of experiments, if 
the object of the profession is to cure disease, one 
would suppose that men engaged in it would welcome 
any theory which appeared to work well in practice. 
But no! Better, according tothe conservative, that a 
paticnt should die in strict accord with the good old- 
fashioned rules, than that he should live by aiy néw- 
fangled practice. Dickens makes one of his characters 
so cevoted to family that he says boldly he would 
rather be knocked down by a man of family than 
picked up by one who had none. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, those most interested in the matter, those who 
tike the medicines, are becoming more and more in 
favor cf tho small doses. Wh t if they do not con- 
sist of anything but a little milk sugar; so much the 
better, provided that they produce the result, The 
chief thing thit a sick min wants is to be cured, and 
the most simp!e way of arriving at this result is the bost. 
So that if this can be brought about by the little pills, 
so much the better, for afer the cuce there is nothing 
to get rid af. 

The American Industrial Leagu6, to promote the doc. 
trine of protection, has been organized, aid Mr. Peter 
Cooper has been mide president, England was cited by 
the president in his in2uzural address as an instance of 
the benefits of protection. It is true that the introduc. 
ton of machinery has greatly ircreased her wealth, 
tut at what expense! The poor rates have constantly 
i :creased, ani with them the number of paupers. The 
uumber of land-Lolders has diminished from half a 
nillion to something ov.r thirty thousand. But 
fo: the vont of emizration these results would have 
been worse, and even as it is, the whole laboring popu- 
lation are tho slaves of the capitalists, and their 
ignorance maJe the chi f argument against entrusting 
them with the right of suffrage, the very foundation of 
freedom, Unquestionably it is of great advantage that 
manufacturers should be united with agriculture, and 
they will be always where a people are free and intelli- 
gent. Itwas not freo trace which prevented the South 
from manufacturing, but slavery. The amount of 
wages is not an ind x to the well-being of the laborer 
but the difference between what lhe earns and what it 
costs him to live. The man who now gets four dollars 
a day, is less able to have five dollars at the end of the 
weck than when he earned two dollars and a half a day, 
and if he has, its purchasing power is only half what it 
used tobe, The principal reform which is needed isa 
reform in the system of distribution, and this can be 
brought about on'y by a system of co-operation, which 
wil have the further alvuntage of uniting lavor and 
capital in the same hands. The protective system of 
Eugland has forced the laborers into the position where 
theyture seeing that this is the only remedy for their 
condition, The introduction of machinery has multi- 
plied greatly the productive power of the population, 
but has increased only the gains of capita), while labor 
is where it was originally. Co-operation, however, by 
cal ing also machinery to its aid, will secure its benefits. 
lf our present system of p:otection will only drive our 
labor to follow the same course, it will not be what it 
has already been, an unmixed evil. 


Amusements in the City. 


There is still very little change to note in city amuse- 
ments for the week ending Wednesday June 12th, the 
summer solstice no doubt having its usual effect ot en- 
e vution, * * * The mostimportant incident, how- 
cver, has been the inauguration of the Musical Festival 
at Stemway Hal! on Monday, June the 3d, under the able 
and liberal management ot Mr. Harrison. The suecess of 
the conceris have been quite marked, the Hall being 
(rowded nightly. The choral and orchestral portions 
of the concerts have been given with excellent effect, 
while the soles, if not entirely perfect in every respect, 
have been reasonably good and thoroughly enjoyable. 
Mr. Harrison deserves great credit in thus combming 
st one time all the available musical talent remaining 
with us, and thus cultivating the taste as well as grati- 
fying the ears of all lovers of music. In time it is pos- 
sible that New York may hope for a yearly Festival of 
¢qual magnitude to those of the German and other Con- 
tinental cities. * * * At the Academy of Music the 
Japanese Troupe, with their wonderful feats, odd Ori- 
ental manners and unintelligible language, havo still 
been attracting the public; this is, however, the last 
week, their engagement closing with Saturday night. 
* * * Atthe Olympic Manager Grover’s * Treasure 
Trove” still continues to very good houses, * * * 
At the New York Theatre the Worrell Sisters have ap- 
goneen in several of their most popular pieces, and on 

ionday evening June 10th a new local burlesque called 
“Faust” was produc 4, which will receive further 
comment next week, * * * Atthe Broadway “ East 
Lynne” with Mirs Lucille Western still continued up 
to Saturday the 8th. ‘Leah, the Forsaken” was pro- 


duced on Monday June 10th; and this will also be fur- } 
ae 


ther noted next week. *** At Niblo’s the “Black 
Crook,” which the warm weather does not seem to 
effect, still draws crowded houses. * * * At Bar- 


num’s Miss Leo Hudson has continued to do “ Mazeppa” | 


wth Black Bess as an important assistant, and to ex- 
ce'lent houses. * * * At Wallack’s the ‘Flying 
Scud” was brougfit to a close on Saturday June 8th, 


that being the conclusion of the Fall and Winter season; | 


and on Monday, 10th, Mr. Dan Bryant pleasantly opened 
the Summer season as Tim O’Brien in the “Irish Emi- 
grant,” * * * At the Bowery Theatre Mr. J. B. 
Studley has appeared in several favorite characters. 

* * At Lingard’s the Manager has himselt been 
tcmporarily the leading attraction, in a round of his 
javorite old characters. * * * Mr. Theodore Thomas 
opened his Summer Concerts at Terrace Garden on 
Monday June 10th, and they promise to be as attractive 
4 feature dnring the summer as they were last year. 








ART GOSSIP, 


CLARKSON STANFIELD, next to Turner, the 
freatcst of modern English Jandscape-painters, died on 
the 234 of May, at the age of 74. Marine subjects were 
those which Stanfield chiefly excelled in rendering—for 
he had been a sailor in his youth—anj the sea never 
lost its charms for him. As a scenic painter he had ng 
¢qual, and he was for years the director of that depart- 
ment at Drury Lane Theatre, There are a few of Stan. 


fi: ld’s pictures, we believe, in the private galleri-s of | 
this country, and there was one large marine subject of 
his on view at an exhibition ot the National Academy 
im this city some threo or four years aga. 


One of the signs of the great progress at work in this 
country With regard to the development of 4 taste for 
art, is to bs found in the number of picture-galleries 
that have been established in and near the city within 


A fine landscape, lately finished by William Hart, was | 
6né of thé attractions of the occasion. James Hart was 
also represented here by a large landscape of gray tones, 
| . ith deer in the foreground. As a curiosity we noted a 
 ortrait of an old gentleman, au‘henticated by the 
iam‘ly in which it has been for many years as the work 
of Benjamin West. It must have been one of his very 
early efforts, however, as it seare-ly ccntains a germ of 
thé excellence afterward attained by the painter in this 
branch of art. Some pineapples, painted by Rufus 
Wright, displayed much power tor subjects of still-life. 
We did not like so well a por:rait painted by the same 
artist; but one from the pencil of J. B. Whittaker ap- 
peared to us to contain muc promise, In the minute 
style adapted by Meissonier, Fichel, and some other 
French painters, is asmall picture by Chappell, subject, 
the Signing of the Deelaration of Independence: ‘Lhis 
is treated with & good deal of spa:kle and finish, but 
the drawing is open to objection. A large picture of 
Massachusetts scenery, with a red sunsot sky, vy Shat- 
tuck, was also in the new gal'ery, besidcs several other 
works by painters more or less known through their 
exhibited pictures, 

Probably the largest picture yet composed from inci- | 
dents ef the late war, is one at which James Walker is 
now assiduously working in his studio at No. 58 East 
Thirteenth street, It is a representation of the final 
and decisive charge of the Federai troops on the field of 
Gettysburg. The landscape portion of the picture, 
civing & panoramic view of the country, is nearly com- 
pleted, and is said to be remarkable :or accuracy in all | 
its details, Owing to the great number of figures 
grouped in the fore and middie grounds, however, it 
will be some months yet before the artist can complete 
his work, from which a first-class lithograph, as we are 
informed, is to be made. } 

J. W. Ehninger has lately returned to this city from | 
Florida, where he has been passing a portion of the | 
spring months. The colored character of that half- 
tropical region has affordea Mr. Ehninger material for 
some excellent studies, some of which he has already 
worked up. The old buildings about St. Augustine have 
also supplied him with picturesque and congenial sub- 
jects for his pencil. 

We are glad to find, from late English papers, that the 
graphotype process invented by M~. D. C. Hitchcock, 
an American artist, is spoken of as likely to turn out a 
success. Mr. Hitchcock, who is well known in this city, 

. has been in London for the last two years, and testin 
it in various ways. For work which has to be enoutel 
“with punctuality and dispatch’’ the process is, per- 
nem perior to any other as yet introduced to the 
public. 








The Musical Festival at Steinway Hall. 


Tras issue of Frank Lestie’s IntvustTratep | 
NEwsPaPER contains two illustrations connected with | 
this series of musical festivals. The first is a collection | 
of portraits of the leaders who, co-operating with Mr. 
Harri-on, have been instrumental in making the series 
80 Cistinguished a success; the other is a view of 
Steinway Hall during the performance of the “‘ Messiah.” 
The success attending this experiment shows that it is 
not ths want of patrons which prevents our city from 
having such monster musical entertainments as are 
constantly given in the Crystal Palace in London, and 
also that there is an abund of ical talent in 
this city from which large choruses and orchestras czn 
be obtained; but the great want we have is a place ot 
meeting sufficiently large to accommodate the nu- 
merous performers and the vast crowds which such en- 
tertainments attract. The supplying this want is a 
matter well worth the attention of the capitalists and 
real estate owners of the city. The city wants some 
hall as capdcious as the Crystal Palace in London- 
or the New Royal Albert Hall, of which the corner 
stone was recently laid. 

Next week we shall give a deta‘led criticism of the 
various mus‘cal perfo mances which formed the attrac- 
tions at this most successful serics of musical festivals. 














Scene of the Fatal Explosion in Philadelphia. 


Our illustration represents the scene of the 
explosion of a steam-boiler, which occurred on the 
afternoon of June the 6th, at the steam saw-mill, oc- 
cupied by Geary & Ward, No. 1,024 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. The explos:on occurred at about six in 
the afzernoon, and reduced the structure toa mass of 
ruins, nearly every person about the building being 
buried beneath the debris. Search was immediately 
commenced for the unfortunate beings, but before any 
of them were rescued, a fire broke out where the most 
of them were buried, and in a very short space of time 
the entire pile of rubbish was one mass of flames. The 
ehrieks of the men who were thus fastened in the very 
jaws of death were heartrending in the extreme, but 
all efforts of the firemen to rescue those who were 
smothering and burning to death were unavailing. 
About eight o’clock ths fire was subdued, and search 
at once commenced. In a few minutes a number of 
bodies, blackened, scarred and disfigurred beyond 
recognition, were removed. The search continued 
during the entire night, and is still progressing. Ten 
bodies have been recovered from the ruins, and others 
it is feared are lost. The engineer, though terribly 
wounded, escaped with life, and it is hoped will be 
able to give an account of the reasons for the accident. 
A subscription has already been started for the aid of 
the sufferers, and the management of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre have tendered the use of their stage, and 
are making preparations for a speedy benefit. 











EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


— The Common Council has appointed a commis- 
| sion of literary meno examine the city’s title to its real 
estate. The committee consists of Messrs. George H. 
Moore, the librarian of the Historical Society; Henry 
B. Dawson, the editor of the Historical Magazine, and 
the author of several historical works, together with 
Mesars. Brodhead and O'Callahan, who are well-known 
for their labors in the field of history. In their labors, the 
claims to not less than $100,000,000 worth of real estate 
will have to be examined, so that the result will be 
looked forward to with great interest. 


— The Board of Education has adopted a resolution 
raising the salaries of the women teaches in the public 
schools. So far so , but why make any distinction 
between women and men teachers? Why should nota 
teacher, whatever may be the sex, be paid accorJing to 
the value ot the services? As things now stand, the 
hardest part of the teaching in the public schools of 
this city is done by women, and they receive for their 
labors iess than men. Can it be expeosed that women 
should receive justice at the bar of public opinion when 

those who control the education of our children should 








| to their political. 
the last few months. The latest of these has justheen| According 
opened at Ne. 159 Fulton avenue, Brooklyn, by Messrs. | the 1st of June, 1867, it stands $2,515,615,936.59, as com- 
James Morris & Co., Whose private view 6f the pictures | 
contprising their tollection todk place on the evenitig | 
of Monday, June 3d, and was very numerously attended. | 


| haps, that some one wants a job. 





| eontinue to treat her with such manifest injustice ? 


— The National bank which suspendéd recently in 
Mobile is found to count amongst its principal debtors 
several prominent ex-Coufederate generals, who proved 

recreant to their mercantile obligations as they were 


to the statement of the public debt on. 


with that of May, which stood $2,520,786,096.25, 

hich shows a reduction of $15,170,159.66. A very goed 

ttle sum to pay in a month, and a matter o: congratu- 

lation if the accounts were so made up that there could 
be no doubt about it, 

—— In Raleigh, North Carolina, the President, on his 
Southern tour, visited recently the ne of his futher, 
upon whose tembstone is engraved the following in- 
scription: 


yer y FY 

JACOB JOHNSON, 

An honest man, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him 


Born —— 
Died January, 1812, from disease caused by an over 
effort in saving the life of his friend. 


—— The Common Council, in séafch of something to 
do, have hit upon the expedient of renumbeting the 
streets. There is no possible need for it, except, per- 
The inconveniences 
and annoyances caused to respectable ple by finding 
suddenly that the number of their house has becp 
¢hanged to that borne formerly by a gambling estab- 
lishment iti the next block, or some more disreputable 
den, would form an éxcellent idea for a light comedy, 
if we had a peepee playwright among us, and has been 
so frequently brought home to the sufferers, that a pic- 
ture of their troubles on the stage would be very suc- 
cessful if it was witnessed only by themselves. 


—-The New York Liquor Dealers’ Society are, it is 


said, preparing to take active measures towar the 
abrogation of the Excise law, and entertain high hopes 
of success. 

—— The pr tus of a Quarterly Journal of Psy- 


prospec 

chological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, under 
the direction of Dr. U. A. Hammond, is announced by 
the publishers, A. Simpson & Co, The object of the 
journa! will be to treat medical and psychological ques- 
tions in a way that interest not only the profession, but 
also all those who are interested in the other aspecis of 
such matters. 


— Dr. Johnson’s hest of 8 man was that 
he was “clubable,”’ but the police seem to think that 
this quality is the only one which interests them, and 
as their appreciation of this merit is devoted rather to 
the heads than the hearts ot their fellow-men, it is high 
time that something should be done about it. It could 
hardly be believed by any but the stupidest brains that 
the public pays its policemen twelve hundred dellars a 
year each, for the purpose of being beaten senseless 


. Longfellow could produce a better translation of 
the Inferno than Mr. Hosselti—which he has not done, 
his version being decidedly the weaker of tho two~ 
was it worth while to take the ficld at all in the samo 
métre and mafiner? There is a good deal of space 
given at the end of Mr. Longfellow’s volume to notes 
and illustrations, but they do not give more actual help 
to the reader than he will get irom the less diffused 
introduction and foot-notes to Mr. Rossetii’s volume. 


<< Grayfriars Bobby, the dog that gaincd so much 
famé the other d2y in Edinburgh by his proved fidelity 
to a master eight years dead, on whose grave he his 
slept every night for that period, has shown h‘mself 
superior to our human world, not only in the fidelity of 
bis attachment to one wiom he can no longer 
see, but also in the contempt and annoyance with 
whch he fégards his present popularity. Since 
the magistrates granted him a iree license under 
thenew dog-tax—for hé belongs to no living master, 
and the dog-tax cannot be collected beyond the grave— 
he has been a great lion in Edinburgh, which be much 
dislikes, His only two conditions of existence are his 

weyard bed ahd his dinner at the stroke of one. 
Admiring pats annoy and provoke him. Cowper made 
a ss about a dog which swam out to crop & 
water-lily for him in the Ouse, exclaiming: 
“«My dog shall mortify the pride 
, Of man’s superior breed,” 

d deducing a pious moral for himself from Beau’s 
love a him ae} vont for his least wish. What would 
he have thought of a dog who—it 1s impossible to say 
which—could retain the memory of a dead master for 
eight years, and despise men for their irrelevant admir- 
ation? Surely that dog is as immortal as the invisible 
master he still loves. 








LIFE IN PARIS. 


Onn of the greatest problems which the Im- 
perial Commission of the Exposition has sought to 
solve is that of findine food at cheap rates. It has es- 
tablished under its patronage a grand popular res- 
taurant at the cnd of the Champ de Mars, in the angle 
of the avenues Motte-Piquet and Suffren. One of the 
Paris papers gives the following @etails concerning the 
great Omnibus restaurant. The prices are fixed: 





when the fancy may take a policeman, yet every day 
there are instances reported where tiie course is pur- 
sued without any justification, and it would seem that | 
thus far withovt any redress. 


-— AMr. Cole has shot a member of the Constitu- | 
tional Convention, for what he 8 was undue famil- | 
iarity with his wife. The tragedy should serve the Con- | 
vention as a remivder to consider the laws relating to 
mirriage, it they are in such a condition that murde: 
is the only remedy for an alleged wrong. 


Foreign. 


42. The great topic of interest in the fashionable 
world of Paris, is the fétes and balls 
the visits of the sovereigns to the Great Exhibition. | 
The English Minister gave a reception which is said to | 
have cost sixty theusand dollars, while the Czar o | 
Russia, who expects to remain in Paris eleven days, 
will, it is reported, spend one million of doilars during 
that time. The Prince of Wales and his brother Altre 
being in Paris, took part in these festivities, and desired 
to go to the races on Sunday, but like good boys, tele- 
graphed to their mother for permission. Her answer 
being “‘ No,” of course they staid away. 


—— The New York visitors to the Great Exposition 
will be struck with the fact that twenty cents will pay 
for a cab to ride nearly two miles, and also with many 
other French ways of managing things, which could, 
with great advantage, be imported here. 


—— In England there is an officer holding his posi- 
tion by government appointment, whose duty is to look 
aiter the administration of the ds of friendly and 
co-operative societies, seeing that the money is ncither 
squandered nur embezzled; and it is proposed that th: 
idea should be extended to the railroads. An officer, 
whose duty it shall be, in the interest of the public and 
the stockholders, to prevent the abuses of financial man- 
agement which have wade such depreciations in the 
value of railroad stock, would be of almost inestimable 
service. 


—— The idea of government buying the railroads in 
England is still urged by many financial writers. One 
of the latest propositions on this matter is, that 
the experiment should be tried with the railroads in 
Ireland, not to make large profits, not to pay shareho!d- 
ers for losses, but to so manage them as to increase the 
wealth and industry of the people. 


— “The Influence of Light on Life and Health”’ is 
the title of a new book by Dr. Forbes Winslow, which, 
though not written with sufficient method, yet contains 
many valuable suggestions. In it the author gives 
several instances of coincidence between hemorrhare of 
the lungs and the tides, which, if it can be shown isa 
law, will be of great value in such cases. Another sug- 
gestion in this wo:k is the value of sun-baths, particu- 
larly for children. They are easily given; all thut is 
necessary being to allow the child to lie exposed to the 
influence of the sun. 


— There is an anti-tobacco journal published in 
England, which is conducted on the purest fanatica! 
principles, striving to show that every uscr of tobacc 
is a rogue, and dies either a violent or a shameful deuti.: 
while those who abs' are models of virtue, live re- 
spected by the community, acquire wealth, and finali) 
die lamented. This style of argument secures ior th: 
journal fortunately a circulation only among those who 
opinions are already coincident with its own. 


—— An almost unique collection of Napoleon relics ir 
advertised for sale by auction in Loudon during th: 
month of June. It comprises articles of furniture fron: 
St. Helena, Malmaison, dresses which he wore, an a 
great many portraits, miniatures, and such memenioc: 
as charm hearts of all true virtuosos, 


— The first theatrical piece ever written in Turkish, 
has just been made public. It isa play in three acis, 
entitied “The Princess Noon,” and is written by Ali 
Haider Bey. 


— In the Corps Legislatif a M. de Kerreguen, the 
deputy from Var, proposed a bil, concerning th« 
management of newspapers, which contained the ful- 
lowing provisions: Every journal containing references 
to politics should contain four pages. Upon the first 
the editors should print what they chose; upon the 
second and third, any elector of age, any married 
woman or any spinster of full age, should have the 
right to print whatever they wrote, paying for suc’: 
communications at the rate of eight cents a line ii 
Paris, and six or five in the other large or sma!! towns 
of France. The last page should be devoied to adver- 
tisements. It should be obligatory upon the jou ‘nai 
to publish any such communication which was peid ‘or, 
ana if they refused, they could be cited before the 
tribunals. If, however, any euch communication con- 
tained anything attacking the constitution, the }.ws, 
the sovereign, family ties, the recognized form. o 
religion, good morals, or calculated to do injury to any 
one, the journal in which it appeared shou d receive 
the same punishment as the author. M. Kerreguen d.- 
served to be classed as a Jegisiator with Mr. Ruskin, 
the both being émérite members of the ridiculous 
school of theorists. 


— The London Ezaminer says of Lonpfellow's 
“Dante,” comparing it with Rossetti’s: “The close- 
ness in each case mey account for the paralleli«m, but 
the resemblance is noticeably close between Mr. Long- 
f-Vow’s blank verse and that of Mr. Rossetti. Ojten 
their lines are word for word the same, and when they 
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Bread 2 cents. 
Bouillon : “ 
Bee oo 
Vegetables . * 
Ready cooked dish 8 “‘ 
Roast a. = 
Cheese ie 
Wine 2 “ 
Coffee . = 
Liqueurs > 


It results from this that the price of a meal composed 
of bread, soup, beef, vegetables, cheese, and a sinail 
bottle of wine costs 17 cents, 18 cents taking »oast meat 
instead of boiled, and 19 cents, if instead of roast and 
i @ ragout, or ready cooked dish is taken. Tho 
is eaid to le excellent, and personally over- 
looked by the members of the socie!y ior the amcliora 
tion of the human family. 
One of the members of this society, M. de Couty, las 


| published a “Popular Guide” to Paris during thy Ex- 


position, in which, among other things, he shows tho 
way to pass three days in the capital for $10. The most 
cxpensive day costs $4, and in order to keep «! this 


figure M. de Couty advises no large p-eces of baxgace 
to be taken, no expensive fancy dishes to be order', to 
sit only in the parquette at the theatres and have au 
affection for the cheap soup-houses and the Omniww 
restaurant. 

Here are the expenses of the three days: 








FIRST DAY. 
Carriage to the Palais Royal - - - $.32 
Gratis to the driver ~ - 4 
Breakfast at the Palais Royal - - 30 
Coffee - - - - - 14 
Omnibus to the Exposition and back - 13 
Entrance to the Exposition - - - -20 
The Gardens - - . - 10 
Dinner at the Exposition - - - 1,00 
Evening at the theatre - - - .80 
Chamber and attendence - - - 1.00 
SECOND DAY. 
Two omnibuses - - - - 12 
Breakfast - - - - - 30 
Coffee - - - - - ll 
Carriage, two hours, at 40 cents - - -80 
Driver - - - - - 45 
Coffee . - - : - -20 
Chamber and attendance - . - 1.00 
THIRD DAY. 
Carriage, two hours - . - -80 
Breakfast - -. . - . 30 
Coffes and gratuity to waiter - - 35 
Versailles, going and returning - - -60 
Driver . - - - - 45 
Café concert - - - - 50 
Total - - - $10.00 


Notice that at this figure one must sleep only two 
nights in Peris; and that in the prozramwe of plessures, 
M. de Couty counts flaning on the boulevards. This 
recalls the festival given at Asniere by Don Bernard 
Latte. In the programme of amusements of tho day, 
we read: 

From two to four P. M., Dreaming on the Grass, 

One of the gamins of Paris has even improved upon 
M. de Couty. He shows how Paris, the Exposition, the 
theatres, and other amusements, can be enjoyed for 44 


Entrance to the monuments 
Café concert (listening outside) . 
Two cigars - ° - 
Both of these are quite possible, but the first is what 
really can be done quite easily in Paris. Why will not 
some one of the thousands of Americans who wii! visit 
the Exposition learn the secret of economical and ex- 
cellent cooking, which would enable him to establish 
here, upon his return, a restaurant where such prices 
and such fare would be the rule? 


cents a day. 

Bed - - . . - & 
Breakfast - - - - o & 
Glass of wine and bread - - « 
Glass of brandy - - - e 

Entrance to the Exposition (carrying a bundle 
as an exhibitor - - - 0 
Carriage going and coming (hanging on be- ‘ 

ry bad e ° e e . 

Theatres (seeing the last act by begging a pass 
from those who come out) - - #O 
Luncheon - - - - 8 
Dinner - - - - J§ 
Bread - . - ° 2 
Wine - - 4 
0 
0 
2 





Beanps.—The fashion of wearing a long 
,beard, banished by the Normans, gradually revived; 
and in the time of the Tudors, we find the } gptraiis of 
their great men al) grim and warlike, with bristling hair 
and fierce mustache. A melancholy interest clings still 
to the venerable beard of old Sir Thomas More, who, 
when the executioner had already lifted high his «x to 
perform his deadly office, rais«d his weak head f:om the 
block, exclaiming: “ Waii, my frien’, till I have put 


aside my beard; that bas committed no trcason.” And 
again, there is a story told of the gallant but unfortunste 
Sir Walter Ralcigh, who, when the barber visiic im 


in the Tower to trim iis beard, said gently to bin: 
“ Desist, dear sir; there is a lawsuit pending bet on 
the king and me, about this bead, amd I don’’ wish to 
lay out any capital upon it till the cause is te.” 


A wuire bear got loose from a menazerie 
the other day at Nottingham, England, and straye? tnt» 
a field where some laborers were at work. They looked 
at the strange animal, thought it looked dangerous, snd 
went off to call the police, the richest ilustration of 
true British instinct we have recently had. Ii Sesn 
were to appear to an average Englishman, be would 
first call a constable, then write to the Times, and then 





differ Mr. Rossetti’s usually is the better version. Unless 


describe his visitor at a public meeting. 
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FUNERAL OF THE SECOND KING OF SIAM AT BANG-KOK,. 


Funeral of the Secopd King of Siam at 
_ Bang-Kok. 
Our illustration represents the recent obsequies of 
the late king, which have been conducted at Bang-Kok, 


king went daily to superintend the work, the edifice 
was only just completed on the day appointed for the 
solemn ccremony. This prodigious monument has 
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GENERAL GEFFRARD AND HIS FAMILY EMBARKING UPON THE FRENCH SHIP D’ESTAING, AT PORT AU 
PRINCE, HAYTL 


according to the Siamese custom ; for + whole year has | been raised in a vast open space, situated between the 


elapsed since the death of the monarch for whose | palaces of the First and Second Kings. It represents 
honor the preparations have been made, and ?t has 


an immense pagoda, with a quadruple facade and a 
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to compicte this pyramidal structure, and the surviving 





ATHLETIC GAMES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, WOOLWICH, ENGLAND. 


of the same style as the large spire, ornament the , and umbrella-like ornaments, with six or seven stages 
quadrilateral enclosure which contains the temple, and ot canopies; while, besides arrangements tor a dozen or 
this inclosure has four gates opening opposite to the | more buildings in which to conduct the mult'farious 


four sides of the central pavilion. The columns and ceremonies, lodgings were provided for the princes and 














INAUGURATION OF THE DRAINAGE WORKS AT BRUSSELS, BY THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE 


BELGIANS. 


their suites of mandarins, who were to take a prominent 
part on the occasion, custom requiring that they shduld 
remain there the whole eleven days and nights during 


the entire structure are covered with plates of silver or 
gilded metal, and in the interior are placed figures, 
composed of wood or gilded pasteboard, representing 
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COSTUME FIGURES IN THE SOUIH AMERICAN DEPARTMENT OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 


taken all that time to prepare the mausoleum in which | series of superposed roofs, surmounted by an elegantly. 
his remains were to be burnt, Aitbough almost all the | decorated spire, the top of which is nearly as high as 
aboring population had been pressed into the service | St, Paul’s Cathedral,, in London.g Eight clock-towers, 
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COSTUME FIGURES IN THE EGYPTIAN DEPARTMENT, PARIS EXPOSITION. 


which the obsequies were to be conducted, At six 
o’clock on the evening of the appointed day the urn 
containing the body of Yangua, the late king, w 


giants, angels, dragons, and all kinds of monsters and 
fabulous beasts. At intervals, both within and without 
he enclosure, are arranged gaudy banners, tall masts 




















PNTERIO“ OF THE IMPERIAL PAVILION AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 





EGXPTIAN HOUSE AND STABLES CONSTRUCTED IN THE PABK OF THE GRE, /UpITION. 
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carried in procession from his palace on the river side, 
The first king received it, surrounded by his tamily and 
the principal members of the court. His majesty, who 
was dressed in a magnificent costume, and wore the 
grand crown of Siam, placed the relic on a throne of 
gold, with a canopy of embroidered silk, which had 
been prepared in the centre of one of the royal] barges, 
The princes of the blood, the wives of the king and 


E. B, BENSELL,—SEE PAGE 211, 


their families, and the great cortége of mandarins and 
royal attendants, then took their places in fifty barges, 
each with its hundred rowers and brilliantly illuminated. 
At a signal given by his majesty this imposing proces- 
sion descended the course of the river Me-Nam to the 
sound of a thousand instruments of music, until it 
reached the grand pagoda of Vat-Cheng, on the right 
bank of the stream, where they were to pass the night, 
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A number of buildings had been raised on bamboo piles 
or stilts driven into the banks, and amongst them 
were theatres, where dancing went on and dramas were 
performed, as though some great jubilee were being 
celebrated, the evening’s entertainment concluding 
with a grand display of fireworks, 

At twoo’clock in the morning a double choir of wo- 
men chanted a sort of elegy, which they continued until 
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THE SCENE OF THE RECENT TERRIBLE EXPLOSION AND LOSS OF LIFE AT GEARY AND WARD’S STEAM SAW MILL, ON SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA., JUNE 6TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY 


the dawn of day, after which the funeral urn“was con- 
veyed to the pagoda of Vat-Pho, on the left bank of the 
river, whence it was carried by land to the great build- 
ing destined for its reception. 

The road thither was lined with a gilded bamboo fence, 
and on each side was a range of lofty masts, supporting 
gold or silver umbrellas, Toward ten o’clock the king, 
accompanied by his family, took his place on a high 
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estrade in front of his palace, before which marched 
the cortége, led by thousands of people bearing banners 


and gilded sun-shades, 


| scarlet petticoat, white 
| b!ack leather shoes, and has a colored silk handkerchiet 


rider carries a couple of lassoes behind him. The wo- 
map, who is stan by the horse’s side, wears a 
ce and sleeves, stockings and 


These were followed by three hundred musicians, | :nrown over her head, and another silk handkerchief 
performing the most lugubrioas music that can be | tied round her waist. Her tront hair falls on each side 
imagined; while behind them men in grotesque cos- of her face in long plaits. On the Rs side are a 

representing well- G) ple of the 


tumes dragged buge animals made of gilded and painted 
horses, olephants, lions, | 
tigers, and a dozen pairs of nondescript birds, made up | 


pasteboard—rhinoo-roses, 


this extraordinary spectacle, and each animal bore on 
its back a big gilt shrine, containing, or supposed to 
contain, presents for the priests. 

When theso had gone by there came between two 


ranks of thervadors (Siamese angels), bear'ng in their | 


hancs branches of the sacred lotus, nine cars of an 
antique form, gorgeous'y carved and gilt, each sur- 


t by si an ¢l.borate silver handle to his whip. 
mounted ty © gyda date, end cach Guswn Sy Ge or rides behind him, wears a black silk mantilla over her 
head, with a rose on one side in her hair, and a pale 
yellow silk dress, 


eight horses and about a hundred men. On the first 
car was the high priest of the pagoda, reading one 
of the sacred books; the two following carried the 
sons of the deceased king; on the fourth car was a little 
golden urn, containing the ashes of a younger brother 
of his late majesty; the fifth, which was larger than the 
rest, bore an urn of massive silver, ornamented with 
gold and jewels. 

This contained the remains of the king. Two man- 
darins, in the dress of “‘angels,”’ were prostrated be- 


couple of peo) 

castern of the republic of Uruguay. ‘he man 
wears a straw hat, and under this a silk handkerchief, 
so that his head is effectually shielded from the sur. 
Over the upper part of his body he wears a white shawl, 
with a hole made in the centre of it to admit his head, 
the four corners of which shawl hang down at the 
back and tront of him. Under this he has a blue cloth 
jacket, a brownish sort of kilt, and white breeches 
with lace and i e at the bottom, and long black 
leather boots. His spurs, which are a mixture of steel 
and silver, are fastened with silver straps, and he has 
H's wife, who 


In her hands she holds a deep- 
bordered lace pocket-handkerchief, and a somewhat 


pegs ne em fun. The horse’s bit and headgear 
are entirely 

plaited silver-wire, The very elabo ate stirrups, too, 
ere of silver; and the horse’s black leather collar has 
large silver ornaments fastened to it. 


| Interior View of the Saloon in the Im- 


of silver, and even the reins are formed of 


perial Pavilion at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. 


tore the urn; while a third held the reins of the 
vehicle, which was drawn by eight horses and two 
hundred men, and was followed by the mandarits 
of the Second King and a grat crowd of his slaves, 
all dressed in the white robes which are a sign 
of Siamese mourning, and with bare and shaven 
heads. The last four ¢ars contained the scented 
woos and bundles of perfumes to be used for burn- 
ing the body. A troop of musicians, dressed in 
crimson, followed, and behind them again came men 
leading the royal horses, harnessed in white; the sons 
of the deceased mounted on ponies, and accompanied 
by a ceowd of attendants; the gilded palanquins of the @ 
princesses, with white-robed servants. The procession 
terminated with a number of models of ships, filled 
with numerous toys, stuffs, silks and gold and silver 
ornaweuts. Every evening at four o’clock, during the 


We present this week a view of the interior of the 
Imperial Pavilion, at the Great Exposition, of which we 
»ave recently an outside view. This building is pre- 
pared for the use of the Emperor and his suite, and in 
i's decorations and style gives an opportunity for com- 
parison with the buildings prepared for the accommo- 
dation of the other rulers who will be present during 
the continuance of the Exposition. 

Athictic Games at the Royal Academy, 
Woolwich, England. 

One of our illustrations pictures a lively scene at the 

Royal Military Academy at Woolwich,and represents the 

third annual course of athletic games as performed by the 
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| were stamped there as legibly as the hand of 


ceremonies, the king threw among the crowd imitation gent'emen cadets with the greatest spirit and success. | 


lemons, containing either money or tickets entitling the 


holder to a share in a lottery, where these articles were 01s paci 
the prizes to be distributed. It is estimated that more , CCUACNS TED SNE CE eno & ous platforms 


than twenty thousand people took part in the proces- well sheltered from the sun. Throwing the cricket- 
sion, and at four o’clock the funeral urn was places ball, throwing the hammer, and throwing the half- 
on the pyramidal gold-bedecked altar, which had boen | hundred-weight; racing on flit-ground over various 
a ow nde Ta #' — enone mpd = da distances, from 100 yards to one mile; hurdle-races 
pal o ’ ® “ae , . 

cenade. There were Chinese, Siamese and Marionette phe 400 yents, with twenty flights of hurdles; high 
theatres; while Punch, Jack Pudding, and other attrac- ps, wide jumps, and jumps with the lraping-pole; 
tions of a fir, translated into Siamese, had each its *"=ning in vacks, and running in three-legged pairs, 
representative. Here was a company of acrobats, there | he lez 4 one man being tied to the right leg of 
a pair of pugilists, and further on professors of wrest- | *20ther, 80 tJ the two + nny Re colleagues had a 
ling; every taste was provided for; and in the evening CO™Mon av le leg between them; wheelbarrow 
the monument and all the surrounding buildings were | ™¢%s, and other trying exercises of strength, activity, 
brilliantly illuminated, while the whole wound up with | “24 endurance, were exhibited in first rate style. The 
another pyrotechnic display. On the day of the burn- most distinguished champions were Mr. Joyce and Mr. 
ing of the body the golden altar was removed and re- Morris, to the first of whom + fe rage by his 
placed by a “grille,” on which were arranged the Royal Hi-hness Prince — ag cadet of the 
woods and spices composing the funeral pyre. The Ac&cemy) the silver challenge bugle, with a dispatch- 
urn, without its ornaments, was deposited on the pile; 0X and writing-desk, for the winner of the greatest 

number of marks; while Mr. Morris rece:ved the prize 


princes and mandarins prostrated themselves before it, *° 
6 i ! ; i f given by Major-General Ormsby for the next successful 
and at five o’clock the king, followed bv his family, competitor in the greatest number of contests. 


went to plice the lighted torch to the wood. The mo- : 
ment the flame was seen to flicker upward grcansand ‘S¥bject of our illustration is the water-leap in the 
mournful cries were heard from a part of the menu- %*¢eple-chaise course, where it was amusing to see a 
ment which was concealed from. the spectators by silk ew of the most eager runners fail to clear the wide 
ins. These cries proceeded from the wives or the ‘?*nch before them and get the refreshment of a harm- 
late king, who now mourned his loss. When the king /¢#8 ducking. 
deseended, the princes and mandarins each placeda Inauguration of the Drainage Works at 
piece of wood and a waxen taper to feed the flame, the Brussels, by the King and Queen of the 
ceremony continuing during the night, and the fire, p.jojians 
only being extinguished when day began to break. | bid 62 
After the pile had cooled, the bones of the late king | 4 work of sanitary improvement of great importance 
were deposited in a golden urn, which remained for two | to the city of Brussels bas just commenced in that city; 
days in the monument, after which they were taken to and their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians 
the roy.l palace, while the rest of the ashes of the toox the leading part iu the ceremony which marked 
deceas d were gathered together and cast into the river, the beginning of these operations. The small river 
Senne, which runs through the city,1s no bctter at 
present than an open sewcr, varying from eight feet to 


a little below the Catholic Church of the Assumption. 

Gencral Geffrard and his Family Embark- 
thirty feet in width, aud resembling a filthy tidal ditch. 
The Senne is now to be arched over, and a new boule- 


ing upon the French Ship D’Estaing, 
vard constructed on the top; but the sewage will no 


at Port au Prince, Hayti. 
longer be allowed to pullute the river, being confined, 
like that of London, to a great brick-built closed sewer 
running on each side of the river and parailel with its 
course, which is to be altered and made straigut. 
Hovses will be built along this new boulevard, and 
other boulevards are projected—one from the Temple 
| des Augustines to the Northern Railway Station, the 
othcr to the Southern Railway Station—with a new 
market and a new Bourse. Toward the ccst of these 


The recent revolution at Hayti commenced the 25th 
of February by an attack upon the National Palace, 
which was repressed by the President, Geffrard, aided 
by a small number of men who took care of the pres - 
dential mansion. 

In the beginning of May the city of St. Marc rose 
in insurrection, and an army of insurgenis was or 
ganized. The chief of the department of the North 
wizh:d to march against them, but the President, de- C 
siring to avoid all shedding of blood, ordered the improvements the sum of £1,000,000 sterling has been 
c -ssation of all hostile acts, declaring that he would granted by the municipality ot Brussels, the province 
sirrender his power tothe na‘ion. The French ship of Brabant, and the Belgian Government. The opera- 
D’Estaing, having arrived at Port au Prince, the tions h»ve been undertaken by the Belgian Public 
President, on the 13th of May, embarked upon her, Works Company, of which Mr. Albert Graut, M. P., is 
with his wite, his four daughters, his sons-in-law, chairmun, and Mr. Frederick Doulton, M. P., Mr. E. 
with their children, and some others who followed Warner,’M. P., and several other English gentlemen 
his fortunes, and sailed for Jamaica, where he pos- are directors, The works are exp: cted to be finished 
sesses a sinall property. 

General Fabre Geffrard is tall, and despite hi8 sixty | sterling. The first keystone of the arch of the vault 
years, still erect and straight. He belongs to the | over tue Senne was laid by King Leopold II., on the 
Mulatto ~_ His complexion is clear brown, and | 6‘h of May. His majesty was accompanied by the Queen 
bis hair white. 


The | 


His manuers are dignified, and | and the Count and Countess of Flanders, and was 


though he has never left Hayti he is a well-educated | attenced by the Grand Chamberlain and other officers 
man. He has taken part in many revolutions, and | 0! State. 


after embarking replaced his military hat with en old 


ordinary one, saying to those near him: “That is the | 


hat I wore nine years ago when I deposed Soulougque.”’ 


Costume Figures in the South American 
Department fo the Great Exposition, 
Paris. 

Adjacent to the Canadian Court, and abutting on the 

United States seclion of the palace, we have an open 

court devoted to the display of the productions of some 


ot the South American Republican States, such as | 
the Argentine Confederation and the Republics of | 


Peru, Chile, Paraguay ard Uraguay. Here are ex- 
hibited specimens of pative textile fabrics, Panama hats, 
wool, flax and hemp, various cereals, some metals, 
copper more particularly, and a few books and pho- 
tographs. The attraction of the court, however, are 
the life-size automaton equestrian figures in the pic. 
turesque costumes of South America. The cent e 
figure represents a half-blood, mounted on a mus- 
tang, and evidently riding out on a hunting ex- 
pedition. His dress is simple enough—a silk hand- 
kerchief tied over his head to shield it from the sun; 
cotton shirt and loose white trowsers; and broad 
* leather belt, with pockets which fasten with silver 
; coins in lieu of buttons. Silver dollars, too, form 
* the clasp. On his feet he wears moccasins and large 
; svurs, the rowels of which are between two inches and 
3 three inches in diameter. The horse's bit his silver 
} @roaments attached to it; but the reins are merely of 
ae straw. In his belt he carries a huntiny-kni:e, 
fais hand a double-thong da whip, and swung behin4d 
* ‘im is a lasso of twisted hice. On the right hand are 
two figures, showing the costumes of male and femzle 
peasents of the Argentine Confederation. The min, 
who is on horseback, wears a black felt hat, green shir; 
with large pearl buttons, broad black leather belt, not 
only fastened with silver dollars, but very muth’orna- 
mented with small silver coins, and elaborately-worked 
with flowers in colored silk; loose white trowsers, with 
a broad lace band antl fringe at ‘the Vittom, aymeliiec 
feather boots. The horse, whiich i8'small, has & harv 
of plaited hide and a leather saddle, both orpamented 


gith silver. The stirrups, too, are of silver. This 


|, This buitaity is one@"those designed 6s 
| various styles of architecture of the various na 


The Egyptian Department in the Great 


Exposition, Paris. 


In the long, narrow, but highly characteristic 


| Egyptian Court, with the capitals of its pillars formed 
| of the head of the dusky Egyptian Venus with the 
cow’s ears, the goddess Athor, some elegant articles of 
furniture, decorated with the extreme of Oriental taste, 


are exhibited. Splendidly-embroidered shawls and 


robes, gorgeously-worked Oriental stuffs, weapons, 


slippers, saddles, bridles, pipes, and a hundred other 
objects of Oriental luxury, give a blaze of splendor to 
this portion of the Exhibition. In one of the recesses are 
four models of figures in Oriental costume, mounted on 
richly-ornamental stands. The nearest to the specta- 
tor is a well-to-do Egyptian “‘ fellah,”’ his face and hands 
of abronze color. On his head he has the usual red fez, 
an over this a white turban. He wears'a long red cloth 
clcak; under this a crimson-and-yellow-striped garment 
tastened down the front; and beneath this again he 
exhibits the luxury of « white shirt. Round his waist 
a colored silk sash is tied, and his feet are encased in 
red slippers. N.xt to the “ fellah” isa negress of a jet 
black complexion, and very gaudily dressed. She wears 
a crimson lawn or muslin headgear, a very rich cerise- 
colored dress, spotted with gold, and trimmed with a 
narrow fringe round the bottom; it is worn open at the 
bosom, where it is trimmed with narrow gold fringe 
and white lace. The dr-ss is confined to the waist by a 
nerrow blue ribbon. On Der fect she has white stock- 
ings and yellow slippers. The next figure in this ex- 
hibition of costumes represerts an Abyssinian slave; her 
ekin is a deep brown, She wears a white hcad-dreas, 
similar to the last; a magnificent cerise gown em- 
»hroidered over witha gold leaf pattern, and round the 
waist a rich purple gird.e embroidered with gold, and 
fastencd by means of a gold buckle set-with turquoise. 
The last ficure is that of a bazaar merchant, with a 
complexion of a light bronze tint; he wearg the turban 
ani fez, long blue cloak, colored under garment and 
sush, aud scarlet slippers. In the recess where these 
fizures stand are some elegant examples vf Egyptian 
furuitpre. -_. fs % 
Egyptian Mouse and Stable Constructed 
in the Park of the Great Exposition, 
Paris. 
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The spectators, many of whom were ladies, were ac- | 


| have taken no notice of an anonymous letter. If 
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in five years, and wi'l cost altogether, about £ 3,010,000 | 





A NIGHT IN COTHAM. 


A cox, dreary, drizzling night; rain and sleet 
falling heavily; misery overhead; misery all 
around. Gotham reminded the unfortunate pe- 
destrian of an immense Sodom, so pallid and 
griet-stricken were the faces abroad. Ina moanly- 
furnished apartment, in one of the most forlorn 
localities in New York, sat two men earnestly con- 
versing. Their manners, dress and general ap- 
pearance were strangely at variance with their 
present surroundings. 

“Hush |” says the elder, a fine-looking man of 
about thirty years. ‘The very walls have ears in 
such a den as this ; but keep up your courage. I 
am disposed to think we shall find out something 
to-night ; if not, old fellow, I can scarcely imagine 
what must be our next course. Let’s see, ’tis 
now two weeks since we commenced to ferret out 
this infernal business, and night and day have 
found us vigilent. Don’t look so discouraged, 
Fred, It is always darkest before dawn.” 

The young gentieman thus metaphorically ap- 
pealed to, sat with his head buried in his hands, 
the very picture of despair. 

**T can but think,” he replied, “‘ that we are on 
the wrong scent ; and, oh, good God! if it should 
be so, all this time wasted, and Alice, my Alice, 
in the power of a set of wretches! I really have 
not patience to wait and discover what is to be 
the result of this evening’s interview. I could 
have borne anything but this.” And he groaned 
aloud in the bitterness of his spirit. 

His was a glorious face. Truth and nobility 





Divinity conld write it, Large, blue, earnest 
eyes, fresh complexion, and curly brown hair, 
formed a tout ensemble which was irresistible ; | 
but the crowning grace was the expression, as | 
sweet and winning as it was firm and resolute. 

“Sometimes,” he continued, “I think we should 


we should have been egtrapped, then indeed are | 


our hopes all blasted, even should we escape with | 
our lives; and what is life worth without Alice? | 
Bah! this place sends a chill to the very marrow 
of mybones! But hear! some one is coming. 
Who’s there?” as a light tap was heard at the 
door, 

‘**Barnabas,” was the softly whispered reply. 

In a moment more the door was opened, locked 
again, and the three men coolly surveyed each 
other, 

**T thought I told you in my note,” said the 
stranger, breaking the silence, “‘to come dis- 
guised ?” ‘ 

* Well, so we are,” they both answered. 

‘**T don’t see it,” laughingly replied the stranger. 
**T never have had the pleasure of meeting you 
gentlemen but onee, and yct I shorld have known 
you even in that unfashionable, semi-aristocratic 
garb, anywhere ; but I have made provision for 
that,” and he opened a dcor leading into a small 
closet, and taking from thence several garments, 
in a few moments so metamorphosed the two 
friends that their respective mothers never would 
have recognized them. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the stranger, as he sur- 
veyed them, “you'll do now; but if worst comes 
to worst, you may have to play a pretty difficult 
part. Are you up to poker and bluff? and ean 
you drink, smoke and swear, gentlemen? [If not, 
I pity you.”’ And he laughed again a bitter, 
satirical laugh, which jarred unpleasantly on tho 
ears of his sensitive companions. . 

‘* Now I will tell you what you are to do; and, 
by the way, time is most up,” he continued, 
glancing at his watch. ‘You are to enter this 
closet, and stay there, perfectly quiet and silent, 
n> matter what you hear, or how exasperated 
you may become. I shall lock the door, and 
take the key. You will then diligently listen, and 
through the cracks can see enough to enable you 
to recognize the individuals, should it ever be- 
come necessary.” 

**But who are you ? and why have you taken all 
this trouble to befriend strangers?” inquired the 
younger, whom we will call Fred Appleton. 

‘*Ask me no questions, and I will tell you no 
lies,” was the sententious reply. ‘ Let it suffice 
you to know that I am your friend; and also that 
[ am connected in a very peculiar manner with 
this diabolical business in which you are so deeply 
interested. I can tell you nothing more; but I 
give you the privilege of observing for yourselves,” 
and without another word quickly opened the 
door, and beckoned them in. 

They were not a moment too soon, for steps 
were heard ascending the rickety stairs. The 
key was softly turned, and the individual calling 
himself Barnabas sat by the stove, to all appear- 
ance quietly awaiting their arrival. 

It will be necessary to give our readers a little 
insight into the history of these two men, who 
found themselves on this Creary night in such 
sma'l and uncomfortable quarters. 

Fred Appleton was the betrothed of a young 
lady, an orphan and heiress, by name Alice Hart- 
ley, and under the guardianship of an uncle, who 
had barbarously betrayed the trust reposed in 
him. She had but one near relative—and that 
was her brother, Fred’s companion—a naval offi- 


| cer of some repute, who had just returned from a 
| three years’ sojourn, Alice had been sent to 
| boarding-school, and had distinguished herself in 





her classes. It lacked only six months of her 
graduation, and she hadsstudied so eagerly and 
so finremittingly that a brain fever was the con- 
sequence, and it was severalyeeks before she was 
able té resume her place imth® family, and then 
she afpeared so unlike her {rmier self that her 
friends. were alarmed. Her? ynclg suggested a 
slight mental aberration, natgrally following the 
intense cerebral difficulty. He ous system 
seemed to have received a shdck shich she was 
powerlcs8 to overcome, and apparently unable to 
explain. . Some time before her illpeas, objections 
had been made by her uncle to the attentions of 


the world, and represents a house and stable such as | her lover, Fred Appleton; but after a very de- 


are used in Euypt at the present day. 





cided expraasion on Alice’s part in regard to her 


feclings, the affair seemed to have blown over, 
and the subject dropped. Fred had been cour- 
teously entertained by Mr. Hartley, and no one 
would have dreamed that he was not favored by 
uncle as well as niece, Fred endeavored to reason 
her out of her “ blues,” as he termed them, and 
one day besought her to tell him the reasons for 
her strange and unnatural conduct. 

“Fred,” she replied, bursting into tears, “‘I 
dare not ; for then you will think me insane also ; 
and sometimes I am almost inclined to believe 
that they are really the vagaries of an unsettled 
understanding.” 

After some more persuasion, and not a few 
tears she complied : 

After I had become sufficiently sensible to re- 
cognize the faces around me, and felt that my 
brain was approaching its natural equilibrium, 
I was very weak, yet feeling intensely happy that 
health and reason were to be so mercifully re- 
stored to me ; for your dear sake, Fred, as well as 
my own. I had not given the nurse any sign that 
I had in the least recovered my senses ; but lay 
perfectly quiet, thanking God heartily for my 
great restoration. Mrs. Thomas, our house- 
keeper, with whom I was a great favorite, shared 
the nurse’s vigils. I heard them earnestly 
conversing, and for awhile the murmur of their 
voices was like a soft lullaby soothing me to 
slumber; but presently I found that I was the 
subject of conversation ; but supposing it nothing 
more serious than the natural gossip and par- 
tiality of old women, listened on. I heard Mrs, 
Thomas say: 

“Oh, Lord! I love her as well as though she 
were my own flesh and blood; but would rather 
follow her to her grave than feel that she has yet 
to lead the life which I know is before her. I 
never would have believed it, if I hadn’t heard it 
myself, for Hartley has always done the fair thing 
by me ; always made much of me—treated me like 
one of the family, and paid me regalarly. I never 
heard him illy-spoken of either, except by my 
brother-in-law, who declared when I talked of 
comirg here that he knew enough about him to 
blast his reputation for ever ; and that he hadn’t 
honor enough to make a good-sized flea; bul 
then you know that was nothing tome. Ici 
take care of my end of the stick, and no thanks 
to anybody! Well! let’s see. I have been in this 
family now three years, and never have seen any- 
thing amiss till now. To be sure, he isn’t tie 
most sociable man that ever was, and spends a 
great deal of time walking up and down, thinking 
deep; but, law sakes! everybody has their queer 
ways, and I never thought much about it any 
how. Well, one day, since Miss Alice took sick, 
I was in the dining-room rubbing up the silver, 
and Mr. Hartley had company in the library. I 
could distinguish their voices at first, but could 
not understand the least thing they said, but 
before long they got to going it so loud that I 
couldn’t help but hear. Mr. Hartley says: 

*T have not got the money. Fifty thousand 
dollars is a good deal to ask for at onetime. I 
tell you, Randall, you can’t get blood out of a 
turnip, and I have promised to pay youin monthly 
installments.’ 

*** Damn your installments,’ said the other man. 
‘You owe me the money; I want it, and as true 
as H—— I will out with everything I know, unless 
the sum is forthcoming.’ 

4 o_o God!’ groaned Hartley, ‘what can I 

0 

***Coward! your niece has money!’ 

*** But it is not mine, and I have no authority to 
draw such a sum.’ 

‘* © Well, I will tell you ; she is very sick now, you 
say? Give me your hand, and promiso that you 
will unite with me in my endeavors to obtain the 
affections of the young lady in question; and if 
that can’t be done, to secure her nolens volens. I 
will find means to carry her across the Atlantic ; 
and then, instead of giving me the fifty thousand, 
[ will make you a present of it.” 

*** Agreed!’ I heard the old villain say ; and I 
hurried into the front parlor, as I heard him 
ringing the bell for glasses and wine. 

“Now that is what the child is coming to,” 
said the housekeeper, sobbing; “and I would 
rather never have a penny that I could call my own 
than be in such a fix as that. I shall tell her al) 
about it when she comes to her senses, and do 
everything I can to help her out of it.” 

“Now, Fred,” continucd Alice, “‘ what do you 
think of it? I very foolishly told uncle a part ot 
what I had heard, and he only said: ‘ Poor child! 
she hasn’t recovered her mental strength yet.’ A 
day or two after, I inquired of the nurse why 
Mrs. Thomas did not come to my room, ani she 
said she hadn’t seen her. I sent for uncle, and he 
replied that her sister was very sick, and she had 
been sent for in the night, and for fear of disturb- 
ing me did not bid me good-by. Of course I 
knew this was a falsehood, and that she had becn 
discharged. I knew if I should attempt to say 
anything in regard to this to any one in authority 
that no one would believe me, and I should be 
locked up as insane,” 

** You must leave here right away, Alice. This 
is no place for you ;” and Fred walked hastily uo 
and down the room in his perplexity. 

“*T suppose it will be safe enough here until I 
am 2 little stronger, and have been made ac- 
quainted with the gentleman who intends making 
me his wife. You don’t think me crazy, do you. 
Fred ?” 

“No, darling ; you have accidentally discovered 
a base plot, time enough I believe to frustrate it 
entirely ; but you must be on your guard; and if 
anything unforeseen occurs, open the deor, and 
walk right out to me.” 

Somewhat cheered and encouraged by this 
interview, Alice and her lover separated; and 
when he ca'led a day or two after, it was to be in- 
formed that Miss Alice was away on a visit, and 
would not be home for many weeks. Fred requested 
tosee Mr. Hartler, but was told (hat he way out of 
town on business; aud su the ;»wor fellow was left 
in the dark, realiziog just cnough of the danger 
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to which Alice was~ exposed to make hm 
thoroughly disheartened, and yet perfectly unable 
to bring a charge against Hartley, who very 
carefully kept himself out of the way. Mrs. 
Thomas could not be found. 

Advertisements and personals did no good, and 
just at that critical picture Philip Hartley, Alice’s 
brother, returned from his cruise. He found his 
sister and uncle both gone, and could obtain no 
information from either neighbors or servants. 
Together they searched, while detectives were 
sent in every conceivable direction. Two weeks 
had passed, and not a clue to Alice’s whereabouts. 
And now we will return to our friends so uncere- 
moniously left in the closet. 

‘“‘Here a’ ready, hey, Dick?” said one of the 
ruffians, addressing the figure at the stove. 
‘What the d—— sent you so soon?” . 

** Little Dick, he was so quick, 
He tumbled over timber ; 
He bent his bow to shoot a crow, 
And killed a cat in the winder !”— 
sang one of them, in a maudlin voice, patting him 
familiarly on the shoulder. 

“ Ay, you fellows can afford to laugh,” said Bar- 
nabas, alias Dick, in so changed a voice that our 
friends could hardly credit their senses at the 
transformation. ‘You can afford to laugh ; but 
haven’t I been for the last three hours dodging 
them cussed peelers? I give one of ’em a siesta, 
though. I guess he won’t trouble his relations 
agin very soon.” 

**Bully for you, Dick! Let’s have a drink and 
a good game of cards! by that time it will be 
time to take hold of the gal. I hope she won’t 
screech, How I do hate a howling woman! 
You have heard of hystrikes, Dick? Well, my old 
gal tries em on once in a while, and arter I think 
she has run on about long enough, I just take a 
gag I had made a purpose, and I tell you it don’t 
take but a few minutes to play her outthen. I 
brought it along to-night for t’other gal. But 


who’s going to order the drinks? Gin cocktails |. 


as strong as h——, Dick,” as the latter individual 
arose to comply with their demands. “ We left 
some old Monongwhela in the closet last night, 
didn’t we?” and before Barnabas could answer, 
he attempted to open the door. ‘* What the d—— 
is that closct locked for? I swear it looks sus- 
picious ?” 

“That’s so,” said Dick; ‘‘but I have an idea 
that Suke has made a pretty good day’s haul, for 
I saw her take the key and put it in her pocket— 
and there’s the bottle, I guess on the mantel.” 

“All right, old boy. Here’s to Suke and her 

; 1” 

And in less time than it takes to write it the 
bottle was drained. Dick was back in a few mo- 
ments with three smoking glasses of hot gin. 

** Now I tell you, boys,” said Barnabas, know- 
ingly, ‘“‘take a fool’s advice, and don’t get drunk 
to-night. It will never do to go there staggering ; 
we should lose every cent, and get caught in the 
bargain.” 

“No, sir!” replied the chiefspokesman. “ Le’s 
see: Lamcoachman, you are nurse, and Little 
Dick, he was so quick, is doctor!—a holey old 
doctor he’ll make! Feel of the little girl’s pulse, 
and count her heart beat! D——d if you ain’t 
got the best of the bargain, Dick.” 

“T'll bet you,” replied Dick, laughing. “‘ There’s 
nothing like it.” 

Fred and Philip had heard enough to convince 
them that Alice was temporarily confined as a 
lunatic, and that these men were to take her from 
there on this very night, and their hearts almost 
stopped beating as they realized the necessity of 
keeping cool and quiet. Fred whispered to his 
companion that he thought their voices were 
growing husky, for conversation seemed to flag, 
and even Barnabas had subsided. Presently more 
rum was called for, and Dick, after a little expos- 
tulation, which was met with curses, started the 
second time. This time three more smoking 
glasses, and shortly conversation ceased alto- 
gether. Fred and Philip were puzzled what con- 
struction to place upon affairs, and shortly after 
the closet-door was unlocked, and our two friends 
in the room again. On the floor lay the two men, 
dead drunk, heavily snoring. 

‘And now,” said Barmabas, as he gave one of 
the villains a kick with his boot, which produced 
no more effect than on the stove in the corner, “‘ we 
must work quick. We have got to undress these 
fellows, and partially dress them again. There’s 
no danger of their stirring—I gave them too 
heavy a dose for that.” _ 

And at it they went. Philip was soon arrayed 
as coachman, Fred similarly rigged, and without 
a moment’s loss of time the two bodies were 
stowed away in the closet, with full permission to 
sleep off the effects of the drugged liquor. 

** T did not know,” said Barnabas, as they emerg- 
ed into the street, ‘‘ whether this would work or 
not, and for that reason I had you change your 
dress, for fear something else would have to be 
attempted. But we are all right now. I shall 
have to confront old Hartley, but you two keep 
in the shade, and if worst comes to worst, disguise 
your voices, for no one would ever know you in 
that rig.” , 

Away up Second avenue, through devious paths 
they rode, Fred and Philip so nervously im- 
patient that they could hardly contain themselves, 
The carriage stopped before a pleasant-looking 
frame house in a most remote locality, and Barna- 
bas’s knock was responded to by Hartley himself. 

“Is everything right ?” he asked, in a whisper. 
“ Are your men true and trusty ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Barnabas ; “true as steel.” 

“ You will need one of them, for she swears she 
will never walk a step.” 

A succession of piercing shrieks were heard, 
which almost drove Fred from the carriage. 

“Let me goto her: I'll fix her,” and Barnabas’s 
voice was heavy and sullen, ‘I’ve handled such 
extraordinary females before,” and in he went. 

In a moment more the street door opened and 
closed quickly, the fair burden passed into the 
carriage, and into the arms of Fred, who, with 


feelings too deep for description, pressed his 
restored darling to his heart. 

“That strange man whispered to me that Fred 
was in the carriage, and to stop screaming. Is it 
80? Do let me look you full in the face. I have 
passed through so much, that I am only half con- 
vinced that this is not another plot.” 

The poor little woman almost ceased to breathe 
as she attentively examined the features of her 
best beloved. 

“Drive right to my house, Phil,” roared Fred, 
from the inside. 

** Phil who ?” inquired Alico, in amazement. 

“Why, your brother Phil, dearest.” 

‘Oh, thank GodI am once more among friends!” 
devoutly whispered the fair girl. 

Alice was soon comfortably located and joyously 
welcomed by her lover’s family, and receiving the 
warm embraces of her long-absent brother. : 

Upon their arrival at the house Barnabas was 
found to be missing, much to the chagrin of the 
two young gentlemen, who desired above all things 
to reward him nobly. The next day Fred and 
Alice were married, and the fond husband gloried 
as man scarce ever gloried before in his right to 
** love, honor and cherish.” 

A few weeks later a gentleman, apparently just 
arrived from the country, ealled at the office of 
Appleton Brothers, and requested to see the junior 
partner. A general titter and a subdued gizgle 
passed around among the clerks at the grotesque 
figure presented. Light clotbes, cut in the style 
of the agg one, green goggles, and a green cotton 
umbrella, heavy light whiskers, and an indescrib- 
ably comical look around the mouth, caused Fred 
to shake inwardly in spite of himself. Appleton 
Junior waited for the countryman to make himself 
known, but he only kept on smiling. 

“Be kind enough to inform me whom I have the 
honor of addressing,” said Fred, with consider- 
able dignity. 

‘*Is your wife well?” inquired the stranger. 

**Some relative of Alice’s, as I’m a sinner,” 
chuckled Fred, to himself. 

“Very well, I thank you, sir; but who the d—— 
are you?” said he, aloud, losing all patience at 
the | ing expression of his companion. 

“Well, sir,” said he, almost convulsed, ‘‘ I am 
Barnabas.” 

**The deuce, you are !”’ screamed Fred, and they 
shook hands cordially. 

Barnabas was the detective that Fred had spoken 
to under the cognomen of Mr. Lilly; but on 
account of his great powers of imitation, had not 
been able to recognize him in either character. 

Suffice it to say that Mr. Lilly, alias Dick, alias 
Barnabas, received his righteous recompense, and 
the love and good wiil of the whole family. 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH LECTURE. — MRS. CAUDLE 
DWELLS ON CAUDLE’S “‘ CRUEL NEGLECT” OF HER 
ON BOARD THE RED ROVER—MRS. CAUDLE sO 
“TLL WITH THE SEA” THAT THEY PUT UP AT 
THE DOLPHIN, HERNE BAY. 


** CAUDLE, have you looked under the bed? What 
for? Bless the man! Why, for thieves, to be 
sure. Do you suppose I'd sleep in a strange bed 
without? Don’t tell me it’s nonsense! I shouldn’t 
sleep a wink all night. Not that you’d care for 
that: not that you’d—hush! I’m sure I hear 
somebody. No; it’s not abit like a mouse, Yes; 
that’s like you—laugh. It would be no laughing 
matter if—I’m sure there is somebody !—I’m sure 
there is! 

se Yes, Mr. Caudle ; now I am satisfied. 
Any other man would have got up and looked him- 
self; especially after my sufferings on board that 
nasty ship. But catch you stirring! Oh, no! 
You'd let ie lie here and be robbed and killed, for 
what you’d care. Why, you’re not going to sleep! 
What do yousay? It’s the strange air—and you're 
always sleepy in a strange air? That shows the 
feelings you have, after what I’ve gone through. 
And yawning, too, inthat brutal manner! Caudle, 
you’ve no more heart than that wooden figure in 
a white petticoat at the front of the ship. 

“No; I couldn't leave my temper at home. I 
dare say! Because for once in your life you’ve 
brought me out—yes, I say once, or two or three 





Z left—as I may say—alone! You didn’t hear 
em, but everybody was crying shame of you’ 
**What do you say? 4 ped deal my own fauli ? 
I took too much dinner?” Well, you are a man! 
If I took more than the breast and leg of that 
young goose—a thing, I may say, just out of the 
shell—ith the slightest bit of stuffing, I’m a 
wicked woman. What do you say? Lobster salad? 
La! how can you speak of it? A month old baby 
would have eaten more. What? G pie? 


Well, if you'll namo that, you'll name anything. | 


Ate too much, indeed! Do you think I was going 
to pay jor a dinner, and eat nothing? No, Mr. 
Caudle ; it’s a good thing for you that I knowa 
little more of the value o money than that. 

_ “But, of courze, you were better engaged than 
in attending to me. Mr. Prettyman came on board 
at Gravesend. A planned thing, of course. You 
think I didn’t see him give you a letter. It wasn’t 
aleiter ; it was a newspaper? I dare say; illasI 
was,I had my eyes. It was the smallest news- 
paper I ever saw, that’s all. But of course, a let- 
ter from Miss Prettyman——Now, Caudle, if you 
begin to cry out in that manner, ri get up. Do 
you forget that you’re not at your own house? 
making that noise! Disturbing everybody. Why 
we shall have the landlord up? And you could 
smoke and drink ‘forward’ as you called it. 


nothing to do with it. Yes; forward. What a 
pity that Miss Prettyman wasn’t with you. I’m 
sure nothing could be too forward for her. No, I 
won’t hold my songve ; and I ought not to be 
ashamed of myself. Tt isn’t treason, is it, to 
speak of Miss Prettyman? After all I’ve suffered 
to-day, and I’m not to open my lips! Yes; I’m 
to be brought away from my own home, dragged 
down here to the sea-side, and made ill ; and I’m 
not to speak. I should like to kuow what next! 

“Tt’s a mercy that some of the dear children 
were not drowned ; not that their father would 
have cared, so long as he could have had his 
brandy and cigars. Peter was as near through 
one of the holes as—ZIt’s no such thing? It’s very 
well for you to say so, but you know what an in- 
quisitive boy he is, and how he likes to wander 
among steam-engines. No,.I won't let you sleep. 
What aman you are! What? I’ve said that be- 
fore? That’s no matter; I'll say it again. Goto 
sleep, indeed! as if one could never have a liitle 
rational conversation. No, I shan’t be too late 
for the Margate boat in the morning ; I can wake 
up at what bour I like, and you ought to know 
that by this time. 

**A miserable creature they must have thought 
me in the ladies’ cabin, with nobody coming down 
to seehowI was. You came a dozen times?, No, 


came at all. Oh, no! cigars and brandy took all 
your attention. And when I was so iil, that I 
didn’t know a single thing that was going on about 
me, and you never came. Every other woman’s 
husband was there—ha! twenty times. And what 


at the door, and making all sorts of kind inquiries 
—something like husbands !—and I was left to be 
illalone? Yes; and you want to get me into an 
argument. You want to know, if I was so ill that 
I knew nothing, how could I know that you didn’t 
come to the cabin-door? That’s just like your 
aggravating way; but I’m not to be caught in 
that manner, Caudle. No.” 


“Tt is very possible,” writes Caudle, “‘ that she 
talked two hours more ; but, happily, the wind got 
suddenly up—the waves bellowed—and, soothed 
by the sweet luilaby (to say nothing of the Dol- 
phin’s brandy-and-water), I somehow sank to 
repose.” 








MEN’S LEGS. 


Tue pantaloons of the period have brought 
forth revelations with regard to the masculine physique 
—revelations that might yet have slumbered on peace- 
tully had the peg-top style of trowsers continu<d in 
favor with our swells. Legs were legs while men wore 
them in bags, one man appearing to be quite as good 
as another as to his pins, or even better. Now the case 
is different; that is, the case in which the leg is worn. 
This article of costume Fashion has willed into a condi- 
tion of such painful tightness, that it can no more con- 
ceal the anatomy of the wearer's leg than the oase of an 
umbrella can mystify the proport ons of that useful 
article, In vino veritas means that there is truth in 
tightness; and so it is, in another sense of “ tight,” with 
the tights now so much in vogue, which tell the truth 


he pads them with cotton waddings, as some do. 


the tightness of the pantaloons, town offers some re- 
markable sights now to the keen observer, and some 





times, it isn’t more ; because, as I say, you once 
bring me out, I’m to be a slave and say nothing. | 


Pleasure, indeed! 
to have, if I’m to hold my tongue, A nico way 
that of pleasing a woman, 

“Dear me! if the bed doesn’t spin round and 
dance about! I’ve got all that filthy ship in my 
head! No: Ishan’t be wellinthe morning. But 
nothing ever ails anybody but yourself, You 
needn't groan in that way, Mr, Candle, disturbing 
the people, perhaps, in the next room. It’s a 
mercy I'm alive, I’m sure. If once I wouldn’t 
have given all the world for anybody to have 
thrown me overboard! What are you smacking 
your lips at, Mr. Caudle? But I know what you 
mean—of course, you’d never have stirred to stop 





’em: not you. And then you might have known 
that the wind would have blown to-day ; but that’s 
why you came, 

** Whatever I should have done if it hadn’t been 
for that good soul—that blessed Captain Large! 
T’m sure all the women who go to Margate ought 


| to pray for him ; so attentive in_sea-sickness and 





so much of a gentleman! How I should have got 
down-stairs without him when I first began to 
turn, I don’t know. Don’t tell me I never com- 
plained to you—you might have seen I was iil. 
And when everybody was looking like a bad wax- 
candle, you could walk about, and make what you 
call your jokes upon the little buoy that was never 
sick at the Nore, and such unfeeling trash, 

“Yes, Caudle; we’ve now been married many 
years, but if we were to live together tor a thou- 
sand years to come—what are you clasping your 
hands at?—a thousand years to come, | say, I 
shall never forget your conduct this day. You 
could go to the other end of the ship and smoke 
a cigar when you knew I should be ill—oh, you 
knew it; for 1 always am. The brutal way, too, 
in which you took that cold brandy-and-water— 

ou thought I didn’t see vou; but ill as I was, 
hard) able to hold my head up, I was watching 
you allthe time. Three glasses of cold brandy- 
and-water; and you sipped ’em, and drank the 
health of people you didn’t care a 

whilst the health of your own lawfu 


A great deal of peasur I'm | 





startling contrasts. A tall young man, with knock. 
knees and very thin legs, standing beside a short young 
man with bowed legs, very fat knees, and calves like 
clock pedestals, isa common sight engugh to be seen, 





and yet it never fails to amuse. In some cities the 
street boys would extract merriment out of such a sight 
asth's, They would applaud the slim-legged party for 
his courage in trusting his upper works on such frail 
supports. They would inquire of the thick-legged 
party how much it costs him per week to feed his calves 
with straw. But the street-boys of New York are far 
too well-bred to descend to such coarae personalities as 
these. The reason they are such nice boys is that our 
chivalrous and efficient police look very sharp after 
them, preferring the chase of such antelopes to that of 
the gorilla which so greatly abounds in our city jungles. 
Our gorilla is a dangerous animal. He kicks, bites, 
gouges, shoots, stabs and votes, and on this account 


7 | our gallant defenders wisely think that he had better 
in about ; | be left alone. 

wife was | 
nothing. Three glasses of brandy-and-water, and | gentleman who bad very thin legs and wore 4 court ¢ truly, 


Talleyrand was once seen gazing abstractedly at a 





What? Youcouldn’t smoke anywhere else? That's | 





Caudle, that won’t do. I know better. You never | 


must have been my feelings to hear ’em tapping | 


regardicg a man’s legs with remorseless detail—unless | 


What with the skimpiness of the coat @ la mode, and | 


sword by his side. ‘Iam puzzled,” said he, on being 
asked why he d—**I am puzzled to know whether 
that man has three lees or three swords.” Read um- 
brella for sword, and the pher.omena is one that appears 
daily on Broadway. In fict, although the umbrella 





™ 








affected by the swell is very slim, it sometimes looks 
absolutely clumsy in comparison to those shadowy legs 


| of his in their skin-tight integuments. 


The legs are generally objects of deep solicitude with 
swells who air themselves on horseback in the Park. 
A leading principle of horsemanship with these desper- 
ate young men, is to make the leg as long, and keep it 
as perpendicular aa possible. Ever and anon, as they 
caracole along the roads lai. out “ for equestrians only,”’ 
they cast uneasy glances at their poor legs, dubious 
whether these cherished members are maintaining the 





proper degree of rigidity. Sometimes when they are 
going fast, ‘heir legs get so mixed up wiih those of the 
horses, tht the wretched spectator is puzzled to know 
which is which. Tue very last time I visited the Park, 
I saw this curiously illustrated in the care of an eques- 
trian who wore chestnut tights, and rode a chestnat 
horse. The mixing of legs was so complete as he trotted 
past, that sometimes the man had hoofs, and sometimes 
the horse had French calf boots with spurs on the heels 
of them. 

A terrible ordeal to the poor feet are the new-fashioned 
tight pantaloons. Large fe« t passed very well when the 
loose trowsers were worn, being diminished by the ap- 
parent size of the legs. Here is a cut showing the sama 





leg and foot in peg-top and in tight. Romark the 
enorinity of the foot that terminates the pipe-stem leg. 
Observe its comparative symmetry where it is dwindJed 
by the volume of the wide breeches!oon, 

Something will have to be done about men’s legs if 
this fashion of tight pantaloons is going to be chronic, 
It was a bad failure that of the young man who tried to 
nurse his calves with mammarial balm. Dancing-mas- 
ters used to have le’s for tights when they practiced 
dancing; but since that ence noble exercise has de- 
generated into feeble shuffling, the muscles get no fair 
play, Skating won’t put up cl), because, in that exer- 
cise, the weight does not rest on the foot in a way to 
wake up the gasterocremius musc'e of the leg. Walking 
will do it, if you could only u.! people to walk, but they 
won’t do that so Jong aa th: y hove horse-cars to ride in, 
Theve is one method by which gasterocremius may bo 








acquired without stirring irom one’s chamber or incur- 


| ring any expense. Stand upright on the floor in your 


stocking feet; raise yourself on tip-toe as high as you 


| can go, and then let yourself gent!y down upon the heel, 


Begin by repeating this process until yoar muscles are 
tired, which will be, say, after about thirty turns at 
first. Then increase the exercise gradually until you 


| can perform the movement three hundred times with. 


out stopping. ‘Look on this picture, and on this,’* 





Legs number one represents those of our friend Shanks, 
lank and limp as ihey were six years ago. Legs num- 
ber two are the same legs in the spiendid state of de- 
velopment to which they have been brought by six 
years’ practice of the process just described, movement 
steadily repeated three hundred timesaday. Young 


men in the tights, proceed at once to do likewise, and 
meanwhile do not fail to believe implicitly in yours 
GasTER O'CREMIUS, 
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DROWNED. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Ovrwarp sails our snowy boat, 
Over waters cool and calm ; 

All around us breezes float, 
Laden with a spicy balm. 

Oh! the quiet, oh! the silence, 
That is round us like a psalm! 


Overhead the sky is bright 
With the sunshine’s tender smile, 

And your eyes are brimmed with light, 
That no shadows shall defils. 

Oh! the brightness of the sunshine 
On your face, love, when you smile. 


All around us waves at play 
Make a music low and sweet ; 

And they whisper all the day, 
Words my lips may not repeat ; 

Oh! the whispers—oh! the murmurs! 
Of the waves about our feet. 


Far away the waters smile, 
Calm and quiet to the sky ; 

We are drifting out the while, 
Outward drifting, you and I. 

While the blue waves all around us, 
Meet and kiss the bending sky. 


Lo! a storm, like bird of prey, 
Swoops upon our little bark ; 

Clouds shut out the light of day, 
And the skies grow dim and dark. 

Oh! the darkness that enfolds us, 
Oh! the angry lightning’s mark. 


Ah! my darliag, clasp me tight, 
Put your little hand in mine, 

For I see your face is white 
When the lurid lightning’s shine. 

Oh! the terror of the lightning! 
Oh! the darling that is mine! 


Lay your head against my breast, 
Put your arms about my neck ; 
Death is full of endless rest, 
Past all storms and past a‘l wreck. 


How the angry billows roar ! 

Loud and shrill the wild winds blow! 
Kiss me, little one, once more, 

O’er our bark the waters flow. 


Oh! the waves are very chill! 
Clasp me closer—heart to heart! 
Death may take us it he will, 
But it shall not be apart. 
Kiss me! ah! the waves sweep o’er us, 
But I have you on my heart! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER XXX.—SHOWING WHAT MAJOR GRANTLY 
DID AFTER HIS WALK. 


In going down from the church to the Small | 


House Lily Dale had all the conversation to her- 
self, During some portion of the way the path 
was only broad enough for two persons, and here 
Major Grantly walked by Lily's side, while Grace 
followed them. Then they found their way into 
the house, and a made her litile speech to her 
mother abcut catching the major. 

“Yes, my dear, Ihave seen Major Grantly be- 
fore,” said Mrs. Dale. ‘‘1 suppose he has met 
you on the road. But I did not expect that any 
of you would have returned so soon.” 

Some little explanation followed as to the squire, 
and as to Major Grantly’s walk, and after that the 
great thing was to leave the two lovers alone. 

“You will dine here, of course, Major Grantly,” 
Mis. Dale said.’ ‘ 

But this he declined. He had learned, he said 
that there was a night train up to London, an 
he thought that he would return to town Ly that. 
He had intended, when he left London, to get 
back as seon as possible, Then Mrs. Dale, hav- 
ing hesitated for two or three seconds, got up and 
left the room, and Lily foliowed, 

** It seems very odd and abrupt,” said Mrs, Dale 
to her daughier, “‘ but I suppose it is best.” 

“Of course it is best, mamma. Do as one 
would be done by—that’s the only rule. It will 
be much better for her that she should have it 
over.” 

Grace was seated on a sofa, and Major Grantly 
got up from his chair, and came and stood oppo- 
site to her. 

** Grace,” he said, “I hope you are not angry 
with me for coming down to see you here?” 

**No, Iam not angry,” she said, 

“T have thought a great deal about it, and your 
friend, Miss Prettyman, knew that I was coming. 
She quite approves of my coming.” 

** She has written to me, but did not tell me of 
it,” said Grace, not knowing what other -answer 


make, 

“No—she could not have done that. She had 
no authcrity. LI only mention her name because 
it will have weight with you, and because I have 
not done that which, under other circumstances, 
perhaps, I should have been bound todo, I have 
not seen your father.” 

** Poor papa,” said Grace, 

**T have felt that at the present moment I could 
not do so with any success, It has not come of 
any want of respect either for him or for you, Of 
course, Grace, you know why I am here?” He 
paused, and then remembering that he had no 
right to expect an answer to such a question, he 
continued, ‘‘ I have come here, dearest Grace, to 
ask you to be my wife, and to be a mother to 
Edith. I know that you love Edith.” 

“T do indeed.” 

** And I have hoped sometimes—though I sup- 
pose I ought not to say so—but I have hoped and 
almost thought sometimes, that you have becn 
willing to—to love mc, too. It is better to teil the 
truth simply, is it not?” 

** I suppose so,” said Grace. 

“ And therefore, and because I Jove you dearly 

if, I have come to ask you to be my wife.” 

Ba ing which he opened cut his hand, and held 
jt tober. But she did not take it. 


“There is my hand, Grace. If your heart is as 
I would have it you can give me yours, and I shall 
want nothing e)se to make me happy.” : 

But still she made no motion toward granting 
him his request. 

‘If I have been too sudden,” he said, “‘ you 
must forgive me for that. Ihave becnsudden and 
abrupt, but as things are, no other way has been 
open tome. Can you not bring yourself to give 
me some answer, Grace ?” 

His hand had now fallen again to his side, but 
he was still stand ng be.ore her, 

She had said no word to him as yet, except that 
one in whieh she had acknowledged her love for 
his child, and had expressed no surprise, even in 
her countenance, at his proposal. And yet the 
idea that he should do such a thing, since the idea 
that he certainly would do it had become clear to 
her, had filled her with a world of surprise. No 
girl ever lived with any beauty belonging to her 
who had a smaller knowledge of her own posses- 
sion than Grace Crawley. Nor had she the slightest 

ride in her own acquirements. That she had 

en taught in many things more than had been 
taught to other girls, had come of her pores 
and of the desolation of her home. She ha 
learned to read Greek and Italian because there 
had been nothing else for her to do iu that sad 
house, And, subsequently, accuracy of know- 
ledge had been necessary for the earning of her 
bread. I think that Grace had at times been weak 
enough to envy the idleness and _ almost to envy 
the ignorance of other girls. Her figure was 
light, pertect in symmetry, full of grace at all 
points; but she had thought nothing of her figure, 
remembering only the poverty of her dress, but 
remembering also, with a brave resolution, that 
she would never be ashamed of it. And as her 
sepa with Major Grantly had begun and 
had grown, and as she had learned to feel uncon- 
sciously that his company was pleasanter_to her 
than that of any other person she knew, she had 
still told herself that anything like love must be 
out of the question. But then words had been 
spoken, and there had been glances in his eye, 
and a tone in his voice, and a toucl upon his 
fingers, of which she could not altogether refuse 
to accept the meaning. And others had spoken 
to her of it, the two Miss Prettymans and her 
friend Lily. Yet she would not admit to herself 
that it could be so; and she would not allow 
| herself to confess to herself that she loved 
|him. Then had come the last killing mise 
to which her father had been subjected. e 
had been accused of stealing money, and had 
been committed for trial for the theft. From that 
moment, at any rate, — | hope, if there had been 
a eons must be'crushed, But she swore to her- 
| self bravely that there had been no such hope. 
And she assured herself also that nothing had 
poset which had entitled her to expect anything 
yond ordinary friendship from the man of whom 

she had certainly thought much. Even if those 
touches and those tones and those glances had 
meant eer all such meaning must be anni- 
hilated by t!:is disgrace which had come upon her. 
She might know that her father was innocent— 
she might be sure, at any rate, that he had been 
mnocent in intention—but the world thought 
differently, and she, her brothers and sister, and 
her mother and her poor father, must bend to the 
world’s opinion. If those dangerous joys had 
meant anything, they must be taken as meanjng 
nothing more, x 

Thus she had argued with herself, and, fortified 
by such self-teachings, she had come down to 
| Allington. Since she had been with her friends 
| there had come upon her from day to day a clear 
| conviction that her arguments had been undoubt- 

edly true—a clear conviction which had been very 

| cold to her heart, in spite of all her courage. She 
had expected nothing, hoped for nothing, and yet, 
; when nothing came, she was sad, She thought 
| of one special half-hour in which he had said 
almost all that he might have said—more than he 
ought to have said; of a moment during which 
her hand had remained in his; of a certain pres- 
sure with which be had put her shawl upon her 
shoulders, If he had only written to her one 
word to tell her that he believed her father was 
innocent! Butno; she had no right to expect 
anything from him, And then Lily had ceased 
to talk of him, and she did expect nothing. Now 
he was there before her, asking her to come to 
him and be his wife. Yes; she would kiss his 
shoe-buckles, only that the kissing of his shoe- 
buckles would bring upon him that injury which 
he should never suffer trom her hands! He had 
been generous, and her self-pride was satisfied. 
But her other pride was touched, and she also 
would be generous. 

“Can you not bring yourself to give me some 
answer?” he had said to her. 

Of course she must give him an answer, but how 
should she give it ? 

**You are very kind,” she said. 

**T would be more than kind.” 

**So you are. Kind is a cold word when used to 
such a friend at such a time.” 

“*T would be everything on earth to you that a 
man can be to a woman.” 

* I know I ought to thank you if I knew how. 
My heart is full of thanks ; it is, indeed.” , 

** And is there no room for love there ?” 

“There is no room for loye in our house, Major 
Grantly. You have not secn papa,” 

**No; but, if you wish it, I will do so at once,” 

**It would do no good—none. I only asked you 
because you can hardly know how sad is our state 
at home.” 

**But I cannot see that that need deter you, if 
you can love me,” 

“Can you not? If you saw him, and the 
house, and my mother, you would not say so, In 
the Bible it is said of some season that it is not a 
time for marrying, or for giving in marriage ; and 
so it is with us.” 

‘I am not pressing you as toa day, I only ask 
_ to =| that you will be engaged io me, so that 
may tell my own people, and let it be known.” 

“I understand all that. I know how good you 
are. But, Major Grantly, you must understand 
me also when I assure you that it cannot be so.” 

**Do you mean that you refuse me altogether ?” 

** Yes; altogether.” 

“* And why ?” 

‘Must I answer that question? Ought I be 
made to answer? But I will tell you fairly, with- 
out touching on anything else, that I feel that we 
are all disgraced, and that I will not take disgrace 
into another family,” 

**Grace, do you love me ?” 

1 love no one now—that is, as you mean. I 
can love no one, I have no room for any feeling 
except for my father and mother, and us all, | 
shouid not be here now but that [ save my mother 

he bread that I should eat at home,” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” 

* Yes, it is as bad as that. It is much worse 
than that, if you knew it all. You cannot conceive 
how low we have fallen. And now they tel! me 











that my father will be found guilty, ‘and will 
Putting Gareelves 


| be sent to prison. out of 





a 
the question, what would you think of @ 
girl who could engage herself to any man 


under such circumstances? What would you }. 


think of a girl who would allow herself to be in 
love in such a position? Aad I been ten times 
aged to you I would have broken it off.” 

hen she got up to leave him. 

But he stopped her, holding her by the arm. 
“What you have said will make me say what [ 
certainly should never have said without it. I 
declare that we are engaged.” 

**No, we are not,” said Grace. 

“You have told me that you loved me.” 

**T never told you so.” 

“There are other ways of speaking than the 
voice ; and I will boast you, though to no one 
else, that you have told me so. I believe you 
loved me. I shall ho'd myself as amen to you, 
and shall think yon false if I hear that you listen 
to another man. Now, good-by, Grace—my own 
Grace.” 

“No, I am not your own,” she said, through 
her tears. 

“You are my own, my very own. God bless 
xem dear, dear, dearest Grace. You shall hear 

‘om me in a day or two, and shall see me as soon 
as this horrid trial is over.” 

Then he took her in his arms before she could 


ry 


escape from him, and kissed her forehead and | 


her lips, while she struggled in his arms. After 
that he left the room rm the house as quickly as 
he could, and was seen no more of the Dales upon 
that occasion. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—SHOWING HOW MAJOR GRANTLY 
RETURNED TO GUESTWICK. 


Grace, when she was left alone, threw herself 
upon the sofa, and hid her face in her hands, She 
was wourag almost hysterically, and had been 
utterly dismayed and frightened by her lover’s 
impetuosity. Things had gone after a fashion 
which her imagination had not painted to her as 
possible. Surely she had the power to refuse the 
man if she pleased. And yet she felt as she lay 
there weeping that she did in truth belong to 
him as part of his goods, and that her generosity 
had been foiled. She had especially-resolved that 
she would not confess to any love forhim. She 
had made no such confession, She had guarced 
herself against doing so with all the care which 
she knew how to use. But he had assumed the 
fact, and she had been unable to deny it. Could 
she have lied to him, and have sworn that she 
did not love him? Could she have so perjured 
herself, even in ~~ of her generosity? 
Yes, she would have done so—so she told herself 
—if a moment had been given to her for thought. 
She ought to have done so, and she blamed her- 
self for being so little prepared for the occasion. 
The lie would be useless now. ‘Indeed she would 
have no opportunity for telling it; for of course 
she would not answer—would not even read his 
letter. Though he might know that she loved 
him, yet she would not be his wife. He had 
forced a kiss from her. She had felt his arms 
warm and close and strong about her, and had 
not known whether she was in paradise or in 
purgatory. She was very angry with him. She 
would send back his letter to him without reading 
it—without opening it, if that might be possible. 
He had done that to her which nothing could 
justify. But yet—yet—yet how dearly she loved 
him! Was he not a prince of men? He had be- 
haved by o of course; but had any man ever 
behaved so mm | before in so‘divine a way? Was 
it not a thousand pities that she should be driven 
to deny anything to a lover, who so richly de- 
served everything that could be given to him? 
He had kissed her hand as he let her go, and now, 
not knowing what she did, she kissed the spot 
on which she had felt his lips, His arm had been 
round her waist, and the old frock which she wore 
should be iy by her for ever, because it had 
been so graced, 

What was she now to say to Lily and to Lily’s 
mother? Of one thing there was no doubt. She 
would never tell them of her lover’s wicked au- 
dacity. That was a secret never to be imparted 
to any ears, She would keep her resentment to 
herself, and not ask the protection of ary vicari- 
ous wratk, He could never so sin again, that was 
certain; and she would keep all knowledge and 
memory of the sin for her own ay soy: But 
how could it be that such a man as that, one so 
good though so sinful, so glorious though so great 
a trespasser, should have come to such a girl as 
her and have asked for her love? Then she 
thought of her father’s poverty and the misery of 
her own condition, and declared to herself that it 
was very wonderful. 

Lily was the first to enter the room, and she, 
before she did so, learned from the servant that 
Major Grantly had left the house. 

*T heard the door, miss, and then I saw the top 
of his hat out of the pantry window.” 

Armed with this certain information Lily en- 
tered the drawing-room, and found Grace in the 
vet of rising trom the sofa. 

“Am I disturbing you?” said Lily. 

“No; not at all. I am glad you have come, 
Kiss me, and be good to me.” And she twined 
her arms about Lily and embraced her. 

* Am I not always good to you, you simpleton? 
Has he been good?” 

*T don’t know what you mean ?” 

** And haye you been good to him?” 

** As good as I knew how, Lily,” 

* And where is he ?” 

“ He has gone away. I shall never see him.any 
more, Lily.’ 

Then she hid her face upon her friend’s shoulder 
and broke forth again into hysterical tears, 

** But tell me, Grace, what he said; that is, if 
you mean to tell me!” : 

‘I will tell you everything ; that is, everything 
I can,” 

And Grace blushed as she thought of the one 
se2ret which she certainly would not tell, 

‘Has he—has he done what I said he would 
do? Come, speak out boldly. Has he asked you 
to be his wife ?” 

** Yes,” said Grace, barely whispering the word. 

** And you have accepted him ?” 

**No, Lily, Ihave not. Indeed, I have not. I 
did not know how to speak, because 1 was sur- 

vised ; and he, of course, could say what he liked. 

3ut I told him as well as I could that 1 would not 
marry him.” 

* And why—did you tell him why ?” 

**Yes; because of papa!” . 

“Then, if he is the man I take him to be, that 
answer will go for nothing. Of course he knew all 
that before he came here. He did not think you 
were an heire:s with forty thousand pounds, If 
he is in earnest, that will go for nothing, And I 
think he is in cainest,” 

** And so was | in earnest,” 

** Well, Grace, we shall sce.” 

** I suppose I may have a will of my own, Lily.” 

*Do not be so sure of that. Women are not 
allowed to have wills of their own on all ocvasions. 
Some man comes in a girl’s way, and she gets to 
be fond of him, just because he docs come in her 








Way. Well; when that nas taken place, sho has 

No alternative but to be taken if he chooses to 

take her ; or to be left, if he chooses to leave 
er. 

“Lily, don’t say that.” 

“But I do say it. A man may assure himself 
that he will find for himself a wife who shall be 
learned, or beautiful, or six feet high, if he wishes 
it, or who has red hair, or red eyes, or red cheeks 
—just what he pleases ; and he may go about till 
he finds it, as you can go about and match your 
worsteds. You are a fool if you buy a color you 
don’t want. But we can never match our worsteds 
for that other piece of work, but are obliged to 
take any color that comes; and, therefore, it is 
that we make such a jumble of it! Here’s mam- 
ma. We must not be —— hical before her. 
Mamma, Major Grantly edaddled.” 

**Oh, Lily, what a word!” 

5 Bui, oh, mamma, what a thing! Fancy his 
going away and not saying a word to anybody!” 

, - $e anything to say to Grace, I suppose 
ne said it.” 

“*He asked her to mony bin, of course. We 
none of us had any doubt about that. He swore 
to her that she and none but she should be his 
wife—and all that kind of thing. But he seems to 
have done it in the most prosaic way; and now he 
has gone away without saying a word to any of us. 
I shall never speak to him again—unless Grace 
“Ties ae @ I tulate you?” 

“Grace, my dear, ma con; a ou ?’ 
uit _ 4 

Grace did not answer, as Lily was too quick for 


her. 

“Oh, she has refused him, of course. But 
Major Grantly is a man of too much sense to 
expect that he should succeed the first time. Let 
me see; this is the fourteenth. These clocks run 
fourteen days, and, therefore, you may expect 
him again about the twenty-eighth. For myself, 
I think you are giving him an immense deal of 
unnecessary trouble, and that if he left you in the 
lurch it would only serve you right ; but you have 
the world with you, I’m told. A girl is supposed 
- = & man two fibs before she may tell him one 

ruth.’ 

**T told him no fib, Lily. I told him that I would 
not marry him, and I will not.’’ 

**But why not, dear Grace ?” said Mrs. Dale. 

** Because the people say that papa is a thief!” 

Having said this, Grace walked slowly out of the 
room, and neither Mrs. Dale nor Lily attempted 
to follow her. 

“She’s as good as gold,” said Lily, when the 
door had closed. 

** And he ; what of him ?” 

“T think he is good, too; but she has told me 
gees | yet of what he has said to her. He must 
be good, or he would not have come down here 
after her. But I don’t wonder at his coming, be- 
cause she is so beautiful! Once or twice as we 
were walking back to-day I thought her face the 
most lovely that I had ever seen. d did you 
see her just now as she spoke of her father?” 

‘Oh, yes ; I saw her.’ 

“Think what she will be in two or three years’ 
time, when she becomes a woman. Sho talks 
French and Italian and Hebrew for anything that 
I know ; and she is | nr beautiful. I never 
saw a more lovely figure; and she has spirit 
enough for a goddess. I don’t think that 
Grantly is such a fool after all.” 

**T never took him for a fool.” 

**T have no doubt all his own people do—or | 
will when they hear of it. But, mamma, she wi 
rr to be big enough to walk atop of all the 

y 


jor 


Hartletops in England. It will all come 
right at last.” 
* You think it will?” 
‘Oh, yes. Why should it not? If he is worth 


having, it will—and I think he is worth having. 
He-must wait till this horrid trial is over. It is 
clear to me that Grace thinks that her father will 
be convicted.” 

** But he cannot have taken the money.” 

**T think that he took it, and I think it wasn’t 
his; but 1 don’t think he stole it. I don’t know 
whether you understand the difference.” 

**T am afraid a jury won’t understand it.” 

**A jvry of men will not. I wish they could 
oes you and me on it, mamma. I would take my 

st boots and eat them down to the heels for 
Grace’s sake and for Major Grantly’s. What a 
good-looking man he is!” ‘ 

** Yes, he is.” 

** And so like a gentleman! I'll tell you what, 
mamma; we won’t say anything to her about him 
tor the present. Her heart wiil be so full she will 
be driven to talk, and we can comfort her better 
in that way.” 

The mother and daughter agreed to act upon 
these tactics, and nothing more was said to Grace 
about her lover on that evening. 

Major Grantly walked from Mrs. Dale’s house 
to the inn and ordered his gig, and drove himself 
out of Allington, almost without remembering 
where he was or whither he was going. He was 
thinking solely of what had just occurred, and 
of what, on his part, should follow as the result 
of that meeting. Half at least of the noble deeds 
done in this world are due to emulation, rather 
than to the native nobility of the actors. A young 
man leads a forlorn hope because another young 
man has offered to do so, Jones in the + 4 
field rides at an impracticable fence because he is 
told that Smith took it three years ago. And 
Walker puts his name down for ten guineas at a 
charitable dinner when he hears Thompson’s read 
out for five. And in this case the generosity and 
self-denial shown by Grace warmed and cherished 
similar virtues within her lover’s breast. Some 
few weeks ago Major Grantly had been in doubt 
as to what his duty required of him in reference 
to Grace Crawley ; but he had no doubt whatso- 
ever now. In the fervor of his admiration he 
would have gone straight to the archdeacon, had 
it been possible, and have told him what he had 
done and what he intended to do. Now nothing 
should stop him—no consideration, that is, either 
as regarded money or position. He had pledged 
himself solemnly, and he was very glad that he 
had pledged himself, He would write to Grace 
and explain to her that he trusted altogether in 
her father’s honor and innocence, but that no con- 
sideration as to that ought to influence either him 
or her in any way. If, independently of her father, 
she could bring herself to come to him and be his 
wife, she was bound to do so now, let the position 
of her father be what it might. And thus, as he 
drove his gig back toward Guestwick, he composed 
a very pretty letter to the lady of his love, 

And as he went, at the corner of the lane which 
led from the main road to Guestwick cottage, he 
again came upon John Eames, who was re- 
turning to Guest wick, 

Tnere had been a few words epoken between 
Lady Julia and Jo!inny respecting Major Grantly 
after the girls had leit the cottage, and Johnny 
had been persuaded that the strange visitor to 
Allington could have no connection with his arch- 
enemy. 

“And why has he gone to Allington?” John 
demanded somewhat steruly, of his hostess, 
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“ Well ; if you ask me, I think he has gone there | speak to some man of the law whom I may trust | I tell you, Mary, that if she hada colorable ground | 
for her action, she would swear to-morrow that I | 


to see your cousin, Grace Crawley.” 


“He told me that he knew Grace,” said John, | parts. Not, mar 


a trial. I trust no one in these 


you, that I say that they are 


ut this comin 


leoking as though he were conscious of his own | untrustworthy. God forbid that I sould so speak 
ingenuity in putting two and two together very | or even so think of men whom I know not. But 


cleverly. 


“Your cousin Grace is a pretty girl,” said Lady | 


ulia. : 

‘It’s a long time since I’ve seen her,” said 
Johnny. ‘ 

“Why, you saw her just this minute,” said 
Lady Julia. 

**T didn’t look at her,” said Johnny. Therefore, 
when he again met Major Granfly, having con- 
tinued to put two and two together with great 
ingenuity, he felt quite sure that the man had 
nothing to do with the arch-enemy, and he deter- 
mined to be ious. ‘Did you find them at 
home at Allington?” he said, raising his hat. 

“* How do you do again ?” said the major. “Yes, 
I found your friend Mrs. Dale at home.” 

“But not her daughter, or my cousin? They 
were up there—where I’ve come from. But, per- 
haps they got back before you left.” 

I saw them both. They found me on the road 
with Mr. Dale.” 


“ What—the squire? Then you have seen | 


everybody ?” 
“Everybody I wished to see at Allington.” 
**But you wouldn’t stay at the ‘ Red Lion’?” 
“Well, no. I remembered that I wanted to 


et | 


back to London; and as I had seen my friends, | 


I thought I might as well hurry away.” 

** You knew ‘irs. Dale before, then ?” 

**No, I didn’t. I never saw her in my life be- 
fore. But I knew the old squire when I was a 
hpy. However, I should have said friend. I went 
to see one friend, and I saw her.” 

John Eames perceived that his companion put 
strong emphasis on the word “her,” as though 
he were determined to declare boldly that he had 

one to Allington solely to see Grace Crawley. 

e had not the slightest objection to recognizin 
in Major Grantly « suitor for his cousin’s hand. 
He could only reflect what an unusually fortunate 

irl Grace must be if such a thing could be true. 

f those poor Crawleys he had only heard from 
time to time that their misfortunes were as 
numerous as the sands on the sea-shore, and as 


a of any fixed and permanent arrange- | 


ut, as regarded Grace, here would be a 
ermanent arrangement. 


ment. 
very 


never heard much of her beauty. It must proba- 
bly be the case that Major Grantly was fond of 
Greek. There was, he reminded himself, no 
accounting for tastes; but as nothing could be 
more ——— than such an alliance, he 
thought that it would become him to be civil to 
the major. 

**T hope you found her quite well. I had barely 
time to speak to her myself.” 

**Yes, she was very well, This is a sad thing 
about her father ?” 

“Very sad,” said Johnny. Perhaps the major 
had heard about the accusation for the first time 

y, and was going to find an escape on that 
plea. If such was the case, it would not be so 
well to be particularly civil. 

“I believe Mr. Crawley is a cousin of yours ?” 
said the major. 

“His wife is my mother’s first cousin. Their 
mothers wefe sisters.” 

She is an excellent woman.” 

**T believe so, I don’t know much about them 
myself—that is personaliy. Of course I have 
heard of this charge that has been made against 
him. It seems to me to be a great shame.” 

** Well, 1 can’t exactly say that it isa shame. I 
do not know that there has been anything done 
with a feeling of persecution or ‘of cruelty. It is 
a great mystery, and we must have it cleared up 
if we can.” 

**T don’t suppose he can have been guilty?” 
said face b 

“Certainly not in the ordinary sense of the 
word. I heard all the evidence against him.” 

“Oh, you did ?” 

“Yes,” said the major. ‘I live near them in 
Barsetehire, and I am one of his bailsmen.” 

“Then you are an old, friend, I suppose?” 

**Not exactly that; but circumstances make me 
very much interested about them. I fancy that 
the check was left in his house by accident, and 
that it got into his hands he didn’t know how, 
and that when he used it he thought it was his.” 

“* That’s queer,” said Johnny. 

“He is very odd, you know.’ 

** But it’s a kind of oddity that they don’t like at 
the assizes.” 

“The great cruclty is,” said the major, ‘ that 
whatever may be the result, the punishment will 
fall so heavily upon his wife and daughters. I think 
the whole county ought to come forward and take 
them by the hand. Well, good-by. 1’ll drive on, 
as I’m a little in a burry.” 

“*Good-by,” said Johnny. ‘I’m very glad to 
have had the pleasure of meeting you.’ 


| ings. 


Tidings had | 
reached him that Grace was a great scholar, but he | 


the matter has become so common in men’s 
mouths at Barchester and Silverbridge, that I 
cannot endure to go among them and to talk of it. 
I will Ro up to London, and I will see your cousin, 
Mr. John Too, cod, of Gray’s Inn.” 


Now in this scheme there was an amount of | 


everyday prudence which startled Mrs. Crawley 
| almost as much as did the prospect of the diffi- 
| culties to be overcome if the journey were to be 
made. Her husband, in the first place, had never 
| once seen Mr, John Toogood; and in days very 
ang back, when he and she were making their 
first gallant struggle—down in their Cornish 
curacy, he had reprobated certain Toogood 
civilities—professional civilities—which had been 
poeeeee, perhaps, with too plain an intima- 
ion that on the score of rela <m § the pro- 
fessional work should be done without payment. 
The Mr. T 


Eames and 
Eames, had 


Mr. Crawley, and from that day there had been 
a cessation of all intercourse between the families. 
Since those days that Toogoo | had been gathered 
to the ancient Toogoods of old, and the son 
reigned on the family throne in Raymond’s Build- 
The present Toogood was therefore first- 
cousin to Mrs. Crawley. But there had been no 
intimacy between them. Mrs. Crawley had not 
seen her cousin since her marriage—as indeed she 
had seen none of her relations, having been es- 
trenged from them by the singular bearing of her 
husband. She knew that her cousin stood high 
in his profession,, the firm of Toogood & Crump 
—Crump & Toogood it should have been properly 
called in these days—having always held its head 
up high above all dirty work ; and she fe:t that 
her husband could look for advice from no better 
source. But how would such a one as he manage 
to tell his story to a stranger? Nay, how would 
he find his way alone into the lawyer’s room, to 
tell his story at all, so strange was he to the world ? 
And then the expense ! 

‘“*Tf you co not wish me to apply to your cousin, 
say so, and there shall be an end of it,” said Mr. 
Crawley, in an angry tone. 

“Of course 1 would wish it. I believe him to 
be an excellent man, and a good lawyer.” 

“Then why should I not go to his chambers? 
In forma pauperis I must go to him, and must 
tell him so. I cannot pay him for the labor of his 
counsel, nor for such minutes of his time as I 
shall use,” 

“Oh, Josiah, you need not speak of that.” 

_ “But I must speak of it. Can I go to a profes- 
sional man, who keeps as it were his shop open 
for those who may think fit to come and purchase 
of lim, and take of lis goods, and afterward, 
when the goods have been used, tell him that I 
have not the price in m hand? I will not do 
that, Mary. You think that I am mad—that I 
know not what Ido. Yes, I see it in your eyes, 
and you are sometimes par'ly right ; but Iam not 
so mad but that I knew what is honest. I will 
tell your cousin that I am sore straitened, anc 
brought down into the very dust by misfortune. 
And twill beseech him, for what of ancient feeling 
of family he may bear to you, to listen to me for a 
while. And I will be very short, and, if need be, 
bide his time patiently, and perliaps he may say 
a word to me that may be of use.” 

There was certainly very much in this to pro- 
voke Mrs, Crawley. It was not cnly that she knew 
well that her cousin would give ample and imme- 
diate attention, and lend himself thoroughly to 
the matter without any idea of payment, but that 
she could not quite belicve that her husband’s 
humility was true humility. She strove to believe 
it, but knew that she failed. After ali it was only 
a feeling on her part. There was no argument 
within herself about it. An unpleasant taste came 


een much angered by some corre- 








* He’s a good sort of a fellow after all,” he said | 


to himself when the gig had passed on. ‘He 
wouldn’t have talked in tirat way if he’ had meant 
to hang back.” 





CHAPTER XXXII.—MR. TOOGOOD. 


Mr. Craw ey had declared to Mr. Robarts that 
he would summon no legal aid to his assistance at 
the coming trial. The reader may, perhaps, re- 
member the impetuosity with which he rejected 
the advice on this subject which was conveyed to 
him by Mr. Robarts with all the authority of Arch- 
deacon Grantly’s name. 

“Tell the archdeacon,” he had said, “that I 
will have none of his advice.” 

And then Mr. Robarts had left him, fully con- 
vinced that any further interference on his part 
could be of no avail. Nevertheless, the words 
which had then been spoken were not without 
effect. This coming trial was ever present to Mr. 
Crawley’s mind, an a when driven to dis- 
cuss the subject, he would speak of it with high 
spirit, as he had done both to the bishop and to 

. Robarts, yet in his long hours of privacy, or 
when alone with his wife, his spirit was anything 


but high. 

* It will kill me,” he er gm toher. “I shall 
get salvation thus. Death will relieve me, and I 
shall never be ca‘led upon to stand before those 
cruel eager eyes.” 

Then would she ~~ to say words of comfort, 
sometimes soothing him as though he were a 
child, and at others bidding him be a man, and 
remember that as a man he should have sufficient 
endurance to bear the t= of any crowd that 
might be there to look at him. 

“I think I will go up to London,” he said to 
her one evening, very soon after the day of Mr. 
Robarts’s visit. 

**Go up to London, Josiah!” 

Mr. Crawley had not been up to London once 
since they had settled at Hogglestock, and this 
sudden resolution on his part frightened his wife. 

one to London, dearest! and why?” 

‘lw 





| 








across the palate ofher mind, as such a savor will 
sometimes, from some unexpected source, come 
across the palate of the mouth. Well; she could 
only gulp at it and swallow it and excuse it. 
Among the salad that comes from your garden a 
bitter leaf will now and then make its way into 
= salad-bowl. Alas! there were so many bitter 
eaves ever making their way into her bowl! 

‘What I mean is, Josiah, that no long explana- 
tion will be needed. I think, from what I remem- 
ber of him, that he would do for us anything that 
he could do.” 

“Then I will go to the man and will humble 
myself before him. Even that, hard as it is to 
me, may be a duty that I owe.” . 

Mr. awiey, as he said this, was remembering 
the fact that he was a clergyman of the Church ot 


| England, and that he had a rank of his own in 


the country, which, did he ever do such a thing as 
‘0 out to dinner in company, would establish for 
1im a certain right of precedence ; whereas this 
attorney, of whom he was speaking, was, so to 
say, no ody in‘the eyes of the world. 
‘There need be no humbling, Josiah, other 
than that which is due from man to man in all 


circumstances. But never mind ; we will not talk 
about that. If it seems good to you, go to Mr. 
Toogood. I think thatitis good. May I write to 


him and say that you will go?” 
‘*T will write myself; it will be more seemly.” 
‘Then the wife paused before she asked the next 


‘oogood of those days, who had been | 
Mrs. Crawley’s uncle, and the father of Mrs. | 
ndfather of our friend Johnny | 


ndence which had grown up between him and | 


' 





¢ known to me. 


‘| ing he breaktfasted a 


| faces, 


~— 





am mad,” 

** You shall go alone to London.” 

**Yes, I will go alone. They shall not say that 
I cannot yet do my own work as a man should do it. 
I stood up before him, the ag 4 man who is called 
a bishop, and before her who makes herself great 
by his littleness, and I scorned them both to their 
Though the shoes which I had on were 
all broken, as I myself could not but see when I 
stood, yet I was greater than they were with all 
their purple and fine linen.” 

But, Josiah, my cousin will not be harsh to 

ou ” 


** Well—and if he be not?” 

*‘ Tll-usage you can bear; and violent ill-usage, 
such as that which Mrs. Proudie allowed herself 
to exhibit, you can repay with interest ; but kind- 
hess seems to be too heavy a burdin for you.” 

“Twill struggle. I will endeavor. I will speak 
but little, and, if possible, I will lisven much. 
Now, my dear, I will write to this man, and you 
oy {sive me the address tlut is proper for 

im.’ 
_ Then he wrote the letter, not accepting a word 
in the way of dictation from his wife, but “ craving 
the great kindness of a short interview, for which 
he ventured to become a solicitor, urged thereto 
by his wife’s assurance that one with whom he 
was connected by family ties would do as much as 
this for the possible preservation of the honor of 


the family.’ 


| 


In answer to this, Mr. Toogood wrote back as | 


follows : 
“Dear Mr. Crawley, I will be at my office all 


Thursday morning next from ten to two, and will | 


take care that you shan’t be kept waiting for me 
above ten minutes, You parsons never like wait- 
ing. But hadn’t you better come and breaktast 
With me and Maria at nine? then we’d have a talk 
as we walk to the office. Yours always, 
“Tomas ‘LooGcoop.” 


And the letter was dated from the attorney’s 

private house in Tavistock +4" 
**T am sure he means to be kind,” said Mrs. 
But his 


Crawley. 

“Doubtless he means to be kind. 
kindness is rough ; I will not say unmannerly, as 
the word would be harsh. I have never even seen 
the lady whom he calls Maria.” | 

**She is his wife!” 

**So I would venture to suppose; but she is un- 
I will write again, and thank him, 
and say that I will be with him at ten to the 
moment.” 

There were still many things to be settled be- 
fore the journey could be made. Mr. Crawley, in 
his first plan, proposed that he should go up by 
night mail train, traveling in the third class, for 
ing walked over to Silverbridge to meet it; that 
he should then walk about London from five a.m. 
to ten a.m., and afterward come down by an 
afternoon train to which a third class was also | 
attached. But at last his wife persuaded him | 
that such a task as that, performed in the middle 
of the winter, would be enough to kill any man, 
and that, if attempted, it would certainly kill 
him ;-end he consented at last to sleep the night 
in town—being specially moved thereto by dis- 
covering that he could, in conformity with this 
scheme, get in and out of the train at a station 
considerably nearer to him than Silverbridge, and 
that he could get a return-ticket at a third-class 
fare. The whole journey, he found, could be done 
for a pound, allowing him seven shillings for his 
nizht’s expenses in London; and out of the re- 
sources of the family there were produced two 
sovercigns, so that in the event of accident he 
peas not utterly be a castaway from want of 
unds, 

So he started on his journey after an early din- 
ner, almost hopeful through the new excitement 
ot a journey to London, and his wife walked with 
him nearly as far as the station. 

“Do not reject my cousin’s kindness,” were the 
last words she spoke. 

** For his professional kindness, if he will extend 
it to me, I will be most thankful,” he replied. 

She did not dare to say more, nor had she dared 
io write privately to her eousin, asking for any 
special help, lest by doing so she should seem to 
impugn the sufficiency and stability of her hus- 
band’s judgment. He got up to town late at night, 
and having made inquiry of one of the porters, he 
hired a bed for himsclf in the neighborhood of 
the railway station, Here he had a. cup of tea 
and a morsel of bread an’ butter, and in the morn- 
gain on thesame fare, ‘No, 
I have no luggage,” he had said to the girl at the 
public-house, who had asked him as to his travei- 
ing gear, “ If luggage be needed as a ccrtificate of 
respectability, I will pass on elsewhere,” said he, 
the girl stared, and assured him that she did not 
doubt his respectability. ‘‘I am a clergyman of 
the Church of England,” he had said, * but my 
circumstances prevent me from seeking a more 
expensive lodging.” They did their best to make 
him comfortable, and I think, almost disappointed 
—, in not heaping further misfortunes on his , 
head, 

He was in Raymond's Buildings at half-past 
nine, and for half an hour walked up and down 
the umbragcous pavement—it used to be umbra- 
geous, but perbaps the trees have gone now---be- 


| fore the doors of the various chambers. He could | 


question—paused for some minute or two, and | 


then asked it wit!: anxious doubt : 

** And may I go with you, Josiah ?” 

**Why should two go when one can do the work ?” 
he answered, sharply, ‘‘ Have we money so much 
at command ?” 

** Indeed, no,” 

** You should go and do it all, for you are wiser 
in these things than I am, were it not that I may 
10t dare to show—that I submit myself to my 
wife.’ 

“Nay, my dear!” 

“But it is ay, my dear. It is so, This is a 
th.ng such as men do; not such as women do, 
unless they be forlorn and unaided of men. I 
knew that I am weak where you are strong—t!:at 
Iam crazed where you are clear-witted,” 

“*T meant not that, Josiah. It was of your 
health I thought.” 

** Nevertheless it is as I say; but, for al! that, 
it may not be that you should do my work, There 
are those watching me who would say, ‘Lo! he 
confesseth himself incapable.’ And then some 
one would whisper something of a madhousc. 
Mary, I fear that worse than a prison,” 

** May God in His mercy forbid such cruelty !” 

** But I must look to it, my dear. Do you think 
that that woman, who sits there at Barchester in 
high places, disgracing herself and that puny 
ecclesiastical lord who is her husband—do you 
think that she would not immure me if she could ? 
She is a she-wolf, only less reasonable than the 
dumb brute, as she sharpens her teeth in malice 
coming from anger, and not in malice coming | 


u 
if tell you why. They all say that I should ' from hunger as do the outer wolves of the forest, 


hear the clock strike from Gray’s Inn; and thie 
moment that it had struck he was turning in, but 
was encountered in the passage by Mr. ‘Toogood, | 
who was equally punctual with himeelf, Strange 
stories about Mr. Crawley had reached Mr. 'Too- 
00@’s household, and that Maria, the mention of 
whose Christian name had been so offensive to | 
tie clergyman, had begged her husband not to be | 
x moment late, Poor Mr, Toogood, who on ardi- | 
navy days did perhaps taku a few minutes’ grace, | 
was thus hurried away almost with his breakfast | 
iu his throat, ond as we have seen, just saved | 
himself, | 

** Perhaps, sir, you are Mr. Crawley?” he said, 
in 9 good-humored, cheery voice, He was a good- 
liumored, cheery-looking man, about fifty years 
of age, with grizzied hair and sunburnt face, and 
Jarge whiskers. Nobody would have taken him to 
be a partner in any of those great houses of which 
we have read in history—the Quirk, Gammon and 
Snaps of the profession, or the Dodson and Foggs 
who are immortal, 

‘‘That is my name, sir,” said Mr. Crawley, 
taking of his hat and bowing low, “and Iam 
here by appuintment to meet Mr. Toogood, the 
solicitor, whose name I see affixed upon the door- 
0st.” 

“‘T am Mr. Toogood, the solicitor, and I hope I 
see you quite well, Mr. Crawley.” 

Then the attorney shook bands with the clergy- 
man and preceded him up-stairs to the frunt room 
on the first floor. 

*‘Here we are, Mr. Crawley, and pray take a 
cbair, I wish you could have made it convenient } 
to come and see us athome, We are rather long, 
as my wile says—long in family, she means, and | 
therefore are not very well off for spare beds——” 


** Oh, sir.” 

_“Pve twelve of ’em living, Mr. Crawley—from 
eighteen years, the eldest—a girl, down to 
eighteen months the ae. boy, and they 
go in and out, boy and girl, boy and gicl, like the 
cogs of a wheel. They ain’t such far away dis- 
tant cousins from your own young ones—only 
first, as we call it.” 

“T am aware that there is a family tie, or I 
should not have ventured to trouble you.” 

* Blood is thicker than water; isn’t it? I often 
say that. I heard of one of your girls only yes- 
terday. She is staying somewhere down in the 
country, not far from where my sister lives—Mrs. 
Eames, the widow of poor John Eames, who 
never did any good in this world. I daresay you 
have heard of her ?” 

The name is familiar to me, Mr. Toogood.” 


“Of course it is. I’ve a nephew down there 
just now, and he saw ya irl the other day— 
very highly he spoke of her, too. Let me see— 


how many is it you have ?” 

‘“* Three living, Mr. Toogood.” 

‘ve just four times three—that’s the difference. 
But I comfort myself with the text about the 
quiver you know; and I teil them that when 
they’ve eat up all the butter, they’ll have to take 
their bread dry.” 

_ “I trust the young people take your teaching 
in @ proper spirit.” 

** 1 don’t know much about spirit. There’s spirit 
enough. My second girl, Lucy, told me that if I 
came home to-day without tickets for the panto- 
mime I shouldn’t have any dinner allowed me. 
That’s the “— they treat me. But we understand 
each other at home. We're all pretty good friends 
there, thank God. And there isn’t a sick chick 
among the boiling.” 

_ You have eo | mercies for which you should 
indeed be thank/ul,” said Mr. Crawley, gravely. 

“Yes, yes, yes; that’s true. I think of that 
sometimes, though perhaps not so much as I 


| ought todo. But the best way to be thankful is 
| to use the goods the gods provide you. ‘The 


| lovely Thais sits beside you. 


L ake the goods the 
gods provide you.” I often say that to my wife, 
till the chiléren have got to calling her Thais’ 
The children have it pretty much their own way 
with us, Mr, Crawley.” 








ine Nicuttncaue’s Sonc.— Although brutes 
pronounce no articulate sounds, there is no doubt but 
t ey havea language perfectly intelligible to one another. 
Their mavner of expressing their different emotions is 
in some instances perfectly distanct; and birds have 
most decidedly a peculiar Janguage. The following may 
be said to be the words of a nightingale’s strain observ- 
ed by Bechstein, an ingenious ornithologist, and com- 
mitted to paper sc veral times while he listened to that 
sweet bird’s “ complaining notes,” that “tune our dis- 
tresses and record our woes *’: 
Tiouou, tiouou, tiouou, tiouou, 
Shpe, tiou, tokoua; 
Tio, tio, tio, tio. 
Kououtio, kouoatio, kououtio, 
Tskouo, tskouo, tskouo. 
Tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tsii, tii, teii, teii tsii teli, 
Kouoror tiou. Tskoua pipitskousisi 
Tso, tso, tso, tro, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tao, tso, tso, 
teirrhading ! 
Tsisi si tosi si, si, si, si, si, si, si. 
Teorre tsorre tsorre tsorrehi 
Tsatn, tsatn, tsatn tsatn tsatn tsatn tsatn tsi, 
Dlo, dlo, dlo dlo, dlo dlo dlo dlo dlo 
Kouioo trrrrrrrrizt 
Lu, lu, lu, ly ly ly bili 
Kouio did li loulyli 
Ha guour, guor, koui kouio! 
Kouio, kououi kououi kououi koui, koui, koui, kow, 
Ghi ghi ghi 
Gholl, gholl, gholl gholl ghia, hududoi 
Koui koui koui ha hia dia dillhi! “sf 
Hets, hets, h ts, hets, hets, hets, hets, hets, hets, 
Bets, hets, hets, hets, hets, hets 
Tourrho hostehoi 
K uia, kouia, kouia, kouia, kouia, kouia, kouia, kouia! 


Tue Mermarp.—‘‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes,” 
o” in the more modern editions, ‘ Purchas’s Pilgrims,” 
ainong its collectign of marvelous adventur-s, conta‘ns 
an account of the fortunes of Henry Hudson, the dis- 
coverer of ‘‘ Hudson’s Bay,’’ who was turned adrift by 
a mutinous crew, in an open boat, with the sick and 
helpless among his followers—not like Bligh m the 
Bounty, from motives of revenge, but through the 
force of dire necessity, which made savages of the 
men, and induced them to purchase a chance of life at 
the price of honor and duty, when death by starvation 
stared them in the face, and they found themselves on 
the bleak shores of North America with only fourteen 
days’ provision to sustain existence. The credulity ot 
those times would occasionally peep out; as will appear 
from the fol’owing account by Hudson o/ an occurrence 
on his second voyage in search of a north-western 
passage to China. Between Nova Zembla and Cherry 
Island, he tells us, “ One of our company looking over- 
board saw a mermaid; and calling up some of the com- 
panie to see her, one more came up, and by that time 
she was close to the ship’s s‘de, looking earnestly on 
the men; a little after a sea came an: overturned her. 
Her bucke and breast were like a woman’s (as they say 
that saw her); her body as big as onc of us; her skin 
very white; and long haire hanging down behind, of 
c:lour blacke; in her going down they saw her tayle, 
which was like the tayle of a porpoise, and speckied 
like a mackrell. Their names that saw ber were 


| Thomas Hilles and Robert Rayner.” 


Ir we admit that human laws are irrevocable, 


| we must also assume that the makers of human laws 


are infallible; that it was impossible for them to err in 
judgment; that they were so preternaturally wise that 
they not only knew what was best for their own times, 
but also for all subsequent times and circumstances as 
well; that they were so righteously just that no sini- tec 
or improper motives could, by any possibility, hove the 
slightest influence on their opinions. If we search into 
the real meaning of those men who defend a certain 
law because it is what they call irrevocable, we shall 
find they do not mean that all laws are irrevocable, but 
only those which suit their convenience, and are agree- 
able to their notions, To use the words of Sydney 
Smith, ‘when I hear any man talk of an unalteralije 
law, the only effect it produces upon me is to convince 
me that he is an unalterable fool.’’ 


_ . P ‘ 

A Boston critic shows his learning thus : 
For Dr. Bigelow speaks of scholarship, ev.n of useless 
scholarship, with all the authority of an accomplished 
schelar; he fights the Greeks not with shillalah of the 
ecclesiastical iconoclast, nor with the battle-ax of the 
pclitical reformer, but with the tempered blade of 
Damascus. His style is corre:t, elegant, stately ard 
fiexible; in strong contrast to the careless and con- 
versational manner which to-day is becoming too com- 
mon. He disputes, therefore, with Athenians neither 
in the bombastic tones of Xerxes nor in the coarse 
guttural of an Attila, but in the dialect of Aristotle and 
in the spirit of Plato. Thus, he at once compe's at en- 
tion and response where others would receive only 
neglect or contempt. 


Tue following exiract from an old Worcester 
newspaper of 1715 affords a curious illustration of 
journalism and credulity in those days: “‘ Amystry, 4 
mile: from Leominster in Herefordshire, Aug. 20. A 
strange Dragon of a vast magnitude, having Wings, 4 


| Legs, a long Tail, large Scales of a brightish Color, hus 


been seen hereabouts. It inhabits about the Black Hill, 
a mile from hence. We hear it has this day destroyed 
many Sheep. People are in such ‘ear that none dare 
pass that way. They have bought Powder and Bull to 
enleavor to destroy it, but it most commonly keeps in 
the Caverus o1 thw Rucks.’’ 
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Queen Anne Coing to Parliament. 


Queen ANNE, who was the last member of 
the house of Stuart who sat upon the English throne, 
though herself a person of an amiable but undecided 
character, yet during the term of her reign, the modern 
course of English History may be said to have com- 
menced. It was during her reign that the political 
union of England and Scotland was completed. This 
event took place on May Ist 1707, when the two king- 
doms were united under the title of Great Britain. This 
result, which had been vainly desired and attempted 
by James I., Charles II. and William III., was the 
crowning glory of Queen Anne’s reign, and was brought 
about by peaceful means. Scotland retained her reli- 
gious and civil laws, but her political and commercial 


interests were combined with those of England, and 


she was to be represented in the English Parliament by 
Our illustra- 


sixteen lords and forty-five commoners. 
tion represents the Queen on her way to open the first 
Parliament under the new regime. 








The Cooper Union School of Design for 
Women. 


THe School of Design for Women, which 
forms one of the branches comprised in the Cooper 
Institute for the advancement of science and art, is one 
ot the most interesting institutions in the city, The 
question of making women capable ot 
supporting themselves underlies the 
whole modern movement of society. 
The introduction of machinery has 
thrown women out of employment. As 
little as sixty years ago almost all the 
cloth which was worn throughout the 
country was manufactured by hand, 
8nd generally by the wives and daugh- 
ters of those who woreit. Atthattime 
no farmer but must honestly confess 
that half the profits of his year’s labor 
were made by his wife’s spinning-wheel 
or by her labors in the dairy, or her 
general superintendence of the female 
domestic labor carried on under his 
roof, 

Now, by the introduction of ma- 
chinery and labor-saving machines, 
most of this labor has passed out of 
the sphere of domestic work, and is 
done in large factories. While society 
in general has been the gainer by this 
change, the women have been the 
losers, and the consequence is seen in 
their almost universal cry for an en- 
largement of their sphere of labor. 

The large-hearted founder of the 
Cocper Union, convinced of the fact 
that one of the great causes of poverty, 
and its attendant evils, is ignorance 
and want of mental discipline and 
training, for years cherished his plan 
of founding an institution which 
should serve to remove those causes, 
The lesson, however, the Cooper In- 
stitute teacues, is, that to spend 
money judiciously is quite as difficult, 

not more difficult than to gain it. 
The building itself is so unscientific 
and go unartistic, that the only way it 
can serve to further the motto, ‘‘To 
Science and Art,” inscribed upon its 
front, is by serving as an example of 
what to avoid. Nor did the difficulties 
end with the erection of the building. 
The organization of the classes upon 
such a basis as should produce the 
most desirable results, was found to be 
a matter purely of experiment. There 
had been in this country hardly any 
experience in such matters, and con- 
sequently there were of course great @ 
mistakes made at the commencement, 

Still when the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking is considered, when the 
short period of its existence is re- 
membered, as well as the fact that the 
noble-hearted donor has worked al- 
most entirely single-handed, receiving 
little or no encouragement or advice 
from those who should give the Insti- 
tute their warmest and most intelli- 
gent support, our surprise is much 
greater at the amount of good accom- 
plished than at the amount of reform 
necessary. The School of Design for 
Women during its short life of six years 
has not realized its founder’s sanguine 
expectation. This is not, as the short- 
sighted maintain, because women can- 
not make good artists, but because 
they have not received either the proper 
instruction or training. 

“The leading aim” says the Report 
of the Trustees, “is so to educate fe- 
males (why not say women ?) in drawing 
and painting, and their application to 
the arts of design, as to enable them 
to earn a comfortable and honorable 
ivelihood in congenial occupations, 
such as teaching, engraving, designing 
for manufactures, illustrations of books, coloring pho- 
tographs, and as artists, where they are found to have the 
requisite ability. Experience has shown, however, that 
the number of women who may expect to achieve suc- 
cess is extremely limited, but it has also equally demon- 
strated that as teachers, and in the various industrial 
pursuits, the reward of diligence, patience, and talent 
is very certain. A large number of young ladies who 
hive been pupils are now earning an honorable liveli- 
hood, either as teachers or in artistic occuprtions, and 





the trustees have satisfied themselves that th» aim of | 


the school henceforth should be directed solely to the 


preparation of the pupils for such artistic pursuits as | 


offer to them a prospect of ready and remunerative 
employment. If great artists should come forth from 


the school it will be a matter of great pride and con- | 


gratulation, but it is certainly much more in accord- 
ance with the design and spirit of the institution to fit 
the pupils directly for industrial occupations,” 

Herein lies the difficulty. Women of moderate art 
capacity have flocked to the school for the purpose of 
learning just enough of so-called art to eqlor photo- 
graphs, engrave, or become teachers. It By oh in 
women to desire to support themselves; it is benevo- 
jJent in Mr. Cooper to give them the opportunity of 
entering new fields of work; but art is not a trade, and 
although the Trustees of the Cooper Union congratu- 
late themselves that the School of Design has turned 
out teachers, we are very confident that so far—with 
perhaps honorable exceptions—it has done nothing of 





the kind. It has produced a few engravers; it may 
have produced good photograph-colorists—this work 
being one ot the very lowest of the grades of art, and 
attainable by comparatively little effort; still, we very 
much doubt whether many of the graduates are able to 
color even photographs finely. In designing for manu- 
factures, nothing has been done, principally because 
there is no call for such work in America. Book illus- 

trators have been few and far between, teachers have 
been many. , - 

We venture to say that the teachers are not good, for 
the excellent reason that no one can instruct others 
properly who has not himself been well taught. It is 
a favorite theory in the United States that anybody is 
good enough to be a teacher; hence, every disappointed 
painter of canvas and pincher of clay, who cannot lay 
claim to the honorable name of artist—honorable in 
spite of its frequent misuse—becomes a “ professor,” 
and attempts to teach others what he does not know 
himself. 

We have handled the School of Design without gloves, 
for the reason that it can afford to be so handled. When 
a sick man gives unmistakable symptoms of rapid re- 
covery to health, his friends do not hesitate to tell him 
how very near death’s decor he really has been. Within 
a few months the School of Design has pulled itself out 
of its old ruts, and is moving honestly and perseveringly 
in the right direction. Atter unwearied search, the 
Trustees have found a thoroughly competent director 
in Dr. William Rimmer, of Boston. To say this and 











obtained a very thorough knowledge of form and of 
light and shade at the same time, the pupils are initiated 
in the the uses of color. Until now, copying from bad 
originals has been permitted, but we are happy to say 
that next year the whole system of copying will be 
abandoned. 

From these departments specified, the pupils pass 
into the designing class, model class, and classes for 
drawing and painting from life. Five days in each 
week Dr. Rimmer delivers a lecture of an hour’s 
duration. The regular routine is as follows: Monday, 
art anatomy; Tuesday, vegetable forms; Wednesday, 
primitive forms; Thursday, art anatomy; Friday, 
review. 

The review consists of a public inspection by Dr. 
Rimmer of all the work accomplished during the week. 
Very honest criticism is given, faults are commented 
upon, the right and the wrong are drawn, side by side, 
on the black-board near at hand, and very hearty en- 
couragement is awarded when merited. How much 
promising work is done at the School of Design none 
will believe who have not been present on Review day, 
or seen the figures set up in the Modeling Room— 
figures, which speak for some original talent, but vol- 
umes for the excellence of Dr. Rimmer’s mode of in- 
struction. Once taught the principles of Art, Dr. Rim- 
mer requires that the pupils’ knowledge shall be tested 
by putting them into practice unassisted by models. 
Selecting subjects that they desire to embody, the pu- 





pils bring their ruler to bear on clay before them, and 





QUEEN ANNE GOING TO PARLIAMENT. 


nothing w ore of Dr. Rimmer, would be doing injusttce | in several instances have achieved very great success, 
|tohim. His knowledge of art anatomy is exact enough | The sime idea is to be carried out in painting. Por- 


| to excite the enthusiasm of his pupils, and what is Of 
| the greatest importance in teaching, hie power of im. 
parting information keeps pace with his knowledge. 
| That he has been warmly welcomed by the Cooper 
| Union is highly creditable to the Trustees. 
Fo: mer'y pupils were not permitted to remain mem- 
bers of te school longer than four years, the object 
| being to fit them for particular pursuits in as much less 
time as was practicable. This regulation no longer 
exists. Whatever time is required to adequately pre- 
pare pupils for their work will be given, and any one, 
from twelve to sixty years of age, who possesses suffi- 
cient ability, is admitted. All who enter the school 
undergo what is called a novitiate, the length of which 
depends entirely upon the talent of the novice, of whom 
nothing is required but natural capacity. Unaided by 
teacher or models, they are obliged to make drawings, 
on which their favorable or unfavorable reception de- 
pends. Some pass the ordeal at the end of a fortnight, 


however, after an honest trial of six months, a novice 
gives no sign of improvement, she is denied admis- 
sion. 

The novitiate is succeeded by copying from casts, the 
wretched old system of drawing from the flatb ving 
been abolished by Dr. Rimmer. These casts ared awn 
| Ist, against light; 2d, in half-light andhalf-shadow 34, 

in full light against dark background. Having hus 








| artists as men. 


while others are detained for a much longer period. If, | 





traits from life and the higher work of creation receive 
their share of attention. Of course in a school of be- 
ginners, creation cannot be expected to any extent. 
Anxious to know Dr. Rimmer’s opinion of the relative 
art capacity of men and women, we put the question 
to him and received the following encouraging reply : 
**In Boston I had two classes; one composed ot men, 
among whom were some of our most gifted artists; 
the other composed of women. At the end of the year 
the drawing-books of the two classes were equally good. 
I could see no difference, and I can see no reason why, 
with equal opportunities, women may not be as good 
There are now in the School of Design 





one hundred and seventy-five women, fifty of whom 
are clever; out of those fifty, twenty can make good | 
artists—quite as large a percentage of excellence as can | 
be found among a similar body of men. In another 
year more judgment will be exercised in the selection 
of pupils, and with a higher standard of ability we shall 
have a yet larger number of members who will be a | 
credit to the school.” 

Such is Dr, Rimmer’s verdict; such is our faith in | 
the School of Design. Rome was not built ina day, nor | 
will women astonish us with their art for some time to | 


The cost of instruction in the school for the last year 
was $4,104 44, a paltry sum considering the greatness 
ot the cause. That it is insufficient for a proper carry- 
ing out of Mr. Cooper’s intentions is evident to the 
most superficial thinker. Ten thousand dollars per 
annum at least would be required to put the school in 
proper working order. With this amount, and with 
Dr. Rimmer as conductor, the School of Design may 
become a glory to America, 








Memory and the Mental Faculties. 


Dietrich mentions a patient who remem- 
bered tacts, but had totally forgotten words ; while 
another could write, although he lost the faculty of 
reading. Old men are frequently met with who con- 
found substantives, and will call their snuff-box a cane, 
and their watch a hat. In other cases letters are trans- 
posed, and a musician has called his flute a tufle. Dr. 
Abercrombie relates the case of a gentleman who uni- 
formly called his snuff-box a hogshead. In Virginia he 
had been a trader in tobacco, so that the transition from 
snuff to tobacco, and from tobacco to’a hogshead seemed 
to be natural. Another person, affected in a similar 
manner, always called for paper when he wanted coals, 
and coals when he needed paper. Others are known to 
invent names and unintelligible words. Some curious 
anagrams have been made by these irregularities. John 
Hunter was suddenly attacked with a loss of memory, 
which is thus related by Sir Everard 
Home: “He was at the time on a visit 
at the house of a friend. He did not 
know in what part of the house he was, 
not even the name of the street when 
he was told, nor where his own house 
was. He had not a conception of arty- 
thing existing beyond the room in 
which he was, and yet he was perfectly 
conscious of the loss of memory. He 
was sensible of impressions of all kinds 
from the senses, and therefore looked 
out of the window, although rather 
dark, to see if he could be made sensible 
of the situation of the house. The 
loss of memory gradually went off, and 
in less than half an hour his memory 
was perfectly recovered.” . 

Corvinus Messala lost his memory 
for two years, and in his old age could 
not remember his own name, This is 
an occurrence by no means uncommon; 
and I knew a person in perfect health 
who could only recollect his name by 
writing it. We frequently see indi- 
viduals who, although they are gener- 
ally correct orthographers, cannot 
sometimes spell a simple conjunction. 
An anecdote is related of a German 
statesman, who having called at a gen- 
tleman’s house, the servants of which 
not knowing him, was asked for his 
name, which he had, however, so totally 
forgotten, that he was under the ne 
cessity of turning round to a friend 
and saying with great earnestness: 
** Pray tell me who I am, for I cannot 
recollect,” 

Cases are recorded of: the forgetful. 
ness of a language constantly spoken, 
while one nearly forgotten from want 
of practice was recovered. A patien 
in St. Thomas’s Hospital, who had been 
admitted with a brain-fever, on his re- 
covery spoke an unknown language to 
his attendants. A Welsh milkman 
happened to be in the ward, and re 
cognized his native dialect; although 
the patient had left Wales in early 
youth, had resided thirty years in Eng 
land, and had nearly forgotten hi* 
native tongue. Boerhaave relates 
curious case of a Spanish poet, author 
of several excellent tragedies, who had 
80 completely lost his memory in con- 
sequence of an acute fever, that he not 
only had forgotten the languages he 
had formerly cultivated, but even the 
alphabet, and was obliged to begin 
again to learn to read. His own former 
productions were shown to him, but 
he could not recognize them. After- 
ward, however, he began once more to 
eompose verses, which bore so striking 

sresemblance to his former writings 

that he at length became convinced of 
his having really been the author ot 
them. 

Dr. Abercrombie r ates the case ot 
an aged gentleman .ho,in an attack 
of the head, had «rgotten the Eng- 
lish language, and expressed himself 
in a mixed dialect of French, Italian, 
Spanish, German and Turkish. Hav- 
ing been some time afterward severely 
burnt about the head, by setting fire 
to the curtains of his bed, he was ob- 
served to make use of some English 
words; this being followed by a course 
of blistering, he continued to speak 
more English, but only occasionally, 
and in very short sentences. These 
were sometimes correctly applied, but at other times 
most erroneously; for instance, having been taken to 
see a sma‘l house, he observed: “It is very neat, but it 
is a very little child.” 

Dr. Beattie mentions the case of a clergyman who, on 
his rccovery from an apoplectic attack, had exactly for- 
gotten a period of four years; and Dr. Abercrombie re- 
cords a lady who had thus forgotten ten or twelve years 
of her life. Wepfer mentions a gentleman, who on re- 
covery from an apoplectic attack, was found to know 
nobedy andremember nothing. After several weeks he 
began to know his friends, to remember words, to re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer, and to read a few words of Latin, 
rather than German, his native language. When urged 
to read more than a few words at a time, he said that he 
formerly understood those things, but now did not. 
After some time he began to pay more attention to what 
was passing around him, but while thus making slight 
and gradual progress, he was, after a few months, sud- 
denly cut off by another attack ofapoplexy. Dr. Beattie 
relates the case of a gentleman who, after a blow on the 
head, lost his knowledge of Greek, and did not appear 
to have lost anything else. 

Dr. Conolly mentions a young clergyman who, when 
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| on the point of being married, suffered an injury of the 


head, by which his understanding became impaired. 


come; but the possibilities are there, and good will | He lived in this condition to the advanced age of eighty, 


come out of the School of Design. Dr. Rimmer, if 
properly upheld, will work out the fulfillment of his 
prophecy. 


and to the last day of his existence, spoke of nothing 
but his approaching wedding, expressing impatience 
for the arrival of the happy day. 
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HERRING FISHERIES AT THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS, 


BAY OF ST. LAWRENCE. 





Herring Fisheries at the Magdalen Islands, | 
Bay of St. Lawrence. 


Tue herring fisheries at the Magdulen Islands 
are ot considerable importance, although the chief de- 
pendence of the inhabitants is the cod fishery. These | 
islands are a group situated near the centre of the Guif 
of St. Lawrence, about 100 miles from the nearest point 
of Newfoundland, and fifty-four miles north-west of 
Cape Breton. The islands were given by the British 
Government to Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, tor dis- 
tinguished services, and were ty him bequeathed in 
strict entail to his heirs, and are now iu tieir posses- 
sion, The population of the islands is about 2,000, the 
majority of whom are French Acadians. Our illus- 
trations of the herring-fishing commence with 








LOOKING OUT FOR A SCHOOL OF HERRING. 

From a high point on land, a school can be seen two or 
three miles away, and traced from the agitation of the 
surface they cause; the fish being so crowded together 
that the upper ones are constantly forced above the sur- | 
face. As soon asa school is seen in the distance, the 
boats carrying the seine ali put out for it, and the first 
which reaches the school takes possession. Another of 
our illustrations represents the seine boats 


PULLING FOR THE SCHOOL. 
When the school is reached, the seine is cast all round 





the school, and it is then hauled to the nearest available 
point of the shore. This process is shown in our illus- 
tration of 

DIPPING AND HAULING THE NETS. 
A new kind of seine called 


THE FRENCH PURSE, 

is also used in this fishery. It is a seine with a pucker- 
ing line through the meshes of the bottom edge, by 
which, when the school is surrounded, the whole is 
drawn together like a purse, holding the fish confined 
within it. The advantage of this style of net is, that it 
saves the tedious process of towing to land, so that 
when a school is captured in this way, the fish are 
dipped right out into the hold of the vessel, salied in 
bulk, and when the vessel has returned to land, they 
are put to soak for a day into large pans, then strung by 
girls, hung up in the smoke-house, and when sufliciently 
cured, are taken out, boxed ard sent to market, 


THE PATERSON RACES. 

Our illustration of the Paterson Races re- 
presents the steeple chase of Wednesday, June 5. The 
arrangement of this chase was such as (o test satistac- 
torily the merits of the animals who shculd- essay to 
clear them. In all these obstacles numbered twenty. 
seven for the three miles of the chase. Three hurdles 
were on the main course—one on the left of the Judges’ 
Stand and the two others on the right—one being near 
the three-quarter pole and the other being equi-distant 
between that point and the string. The first stone fence 
was on a line with the back of the course proper, and 
another one was near the turn, just before reaching 
the home stretch. Located in the field were two bush 
fences, nearly opposite the three-quarter stand, and just 
opposite the main stand was the rail fence and ditch im- 














mediateiy adjoining, this latter being accounted the mos 

difficult of all the jumps the horses were expected to 
make. The other barriers were located on the rear part of 
the track, and on a piece of rolling land to the west of it. 

The excitement of the spectators before the chase com- 
menced was very great, though the result proved that 
there was in the contest no such sport as warranted an 
undue lavishment of applause, notwithstanding many 


| had ‘*backed their opinion” of the meritso the ani- 


mals by a money stake as to the result of the cowpeti- 


| tion. The anxiety to obtain positions for viewing the 


chase was so great that previous to its commencement 
the space set apart for the representatives of the press 
vas time and again filled tp by anxious spectators, 


| necessitating constant reminders on the part of a polite 


policeman stationed on this part of the stand that they 
were intruding on forbidden ground. 


On the cards six horses were entered for whit wis 
termed a steeple chase, a handicap for alla: , 
$750, and the distance to be run about three miles, 
« over a fair hunting country,” with thirty-three jumps. 
When the people assembled and crowded around the 
pool-seller to ascertain the ‘state of the odds,” they 
found that there were but three horses to start, Zigzag, 
Jack Armstrong, and Black Bess declining the weights 
which the handicapper had imposed on them. This left 
the field composed of Citadel, Brown Harry and Birague 














THE FRENCH PURSE, 


the former being the favorite against the others at some 
odds. 


When the horses were saddled and mounted they 
came up for the start at a walk, and, the drum sounding 
a send-off, each waited for the other to go away; but, as 
neither seemed inclined, they cantered up slowly to- 
gether to the first hurdle and almost tumbled over it, 
Brown Harry getting over first, Birague second, but not 
without hitting it with ali his teet, and but for its frailty 


| it would have sent him on his nose. Citadel was the 
| last over. A dead halt was then almost come éo by the 


trio, when at last Citadel moved away with the lead and 
showed the others the way to the post and rails on the 
right hand of the track. They all went over this with- 


| out a fault, but going at the stone wall, at the climb of 


the hill, Birague “‘ would not have it, you know,” and 
it required a great deal of urging to get him up the 


| steep. Citadel was then one hundred yards ahead of 


the others, and going along ata very slowcanter. When 
Birague came to the post and rails on the hill, among 
the trees, he again refused to jump, and his rider had 
to turn him and coax him over. Brown Harry had gone 
over cleverly, but he seemed inclined to wait for Bira- 
gue, and would not go away without him. Citadel went 
on very slowly, and, getting into the enclosure, took the 
stone wall, then the dry ditch, with a stone wall on the 
far side, which is a very difficult jump, and then the 
post and rails and the mound of earth—which, by the 
way is out of sight rom the grand stand—and came 
along successfully, vut slowly, and leaped nicely over 
what is called th double jump, being two post and rai 
fences close to ..her. He then approached the front of 
the stand, wire a brush fence and pool of water lay 
before him; this he cleared amid the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and much cheering, and went on with his 
journey at the slowest pace imaginable. Then the eyes 
of the crowd turned to see what the other horses were 
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doing, and they then saw Birague coming toward the 
double jump; but when he got there he stopped, and 


his rider turned him and waited for Brown Harry to 


come up and show him the way over. Birague followed, 
and they were both successful in getting over; but when 
Birague reached the hu-dle and water jump he refused 
positively, and would not go over at all. Citadel was by 
this time a quarter of a mile ahead of the others, 
and sometimes walking and then trotting, and again 
cantering slowly, he went on with ‘the steeple chase” 
to the end without an accident, and was awarded the 
purse, making the distance, which is less than two miles 
and a half, in eleven minutes and thirty-seven seconds. 

The arrangements of the Erie Railroad to accomodate 
the crowds who attended on the occasion from this city 
were all tnat could be desired, and met with unqualified 


praise from all who took advantage of them. For their | 


courtesy to the members of the press we desire to add 
our testimony to the unanimous expression of grati- 
tude, 








A SURPRISE party was recently extemporized 
in celebration of the tin wedding anniversary of the 
toreman in the composing-room of FRANK LESLIE’s 

@ ESTABLISHMENT by the employés there. 
The occasion was mosi satisfactory to all parties; the 
hosts, Mr. Howell and his wife, were presented with a 
beautital clock, f:om the firm of Hays & Co., 23 Maiden 
lane, to remind them of the flight of tims, and a com- 
plete set of tinware to serve until the period arrives for 
a silver set. 


A man who has addressed a stranger by mis- 


taxe, apologizes by saying: 

**I was mistaken in the person.” 

Many a married couple might make the same apology 
to each other. 








The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring aud Prince streets. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8. 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS AT 234. 
The excel'ent Drama of the 
ROBBER JUDGE; on, THE THIEVES OF PARIS. 
a situation. and thrilling incidents. 
EDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
by special request, the rw play of the 
STRANGER, 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
the ever popular play of the 
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PREPARED GLUE! 


Cheap, Convenient, and Usefal for Repair- 


“O. 


ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, Paper, 
&c. Takes the place of ordinary Muci. 
lage, more Economical, and more Ad. 
hesive. 


25 Cents Bottle, with Brush. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








THE LADY OF LYONS. 
On exhibition at all hours, 

FROM SUNRISE UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK P. M., 
OVER 500,000 CURIOSITIES. 
REMARKABLE NOVELTIES JUST ADDED. 

A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT, 

4 years o'd, weighs 220lbs. 

A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 

A LIVING ALLIGATOR—16 feet long—togethcr with 

YOUNG 


2 YO 5 
SAKIS, or WHISKERED MONKEY—very rare. 
A YELLOW JAPANESE EEL. 
300 SPECIMENS OF LIVYNG AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 





Banvard’s Museum and Opera House. 
This elegant establishment will open on MONDAY 
EVENING, June 17, with a Dramatic Company of bril- 
Mant talent. J. BANVARD, Director. 
8. B, DUFFIELD, Stage-Minager. 
H. R. BROWN, Secretary. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER 


UNION ADAMS, 








MARIOLA! 


This extraordinary story is continued from week to 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


week 








FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 
— street, one door f-om Maiden lane, New York. 
607-18 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 





687 BROADWAY 


611-120 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.—Com- 
bine, in their united agency, the cure of nearly all the 
exte na! and internal disorders to which man or woman 
ae subject. 


New and Beautifal Songs by Dr. Ordway. 

*“*Som: body’s Darling Slumbers Here.”’ Song and 
Chorus. Suggested by a visit to Gettysburg. 30 cts. 
** Still He Kept Thinking.”” Song and Chorus, founded 
on an incident at the Battle of the Wilderness. 30 cts. 
**Come Darling, Come to the Spirit Land.”” Song and 
Chorus. 30 cts. ‘‘ Something Sweet to think of.”” Song 
end Chorus. 30 cts. Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, Boston; CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 











| Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
| The bestand only réliable Billiard Table manufactured. 


Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sele by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


A FASCINATING BOOK 
Just Published—The History of a 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


And its effects on the organization of men and animals, 
By Jean Mace. 
Translated from the French. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 
‘Fascinating in its form and in its moral and reli- 





ELLIPTIC 


SEWING MACHINES, 


ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
643 Broadway, N. W. 
o 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 a YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 








This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
im Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety otf 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
wi.l constitute a new, feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
pumber will contain f'wo Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at rny time. 

In the August number will be commenced an exciting 
c nutinued story, 


who Did It? 
a@@ Ali subscriptious to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





gious tone above ail praise.’’—London Review. 

“ Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 
dation.’’—John Bull, 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 
guardians threughout the length and breadth of the 
British dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
class that we have ever seen.’’—Beli’s Messenger. 

“Everything which can contribute to a most charm- 
ing and instructive book, is here to be found.”’"—Church 
Review. 

“A charming guide to many important scientific sub- 
jects, necessary to be known by all wh» aspire to be 
well educated.’’—Clerical Journal. 

“The author’s illustrations are ample and in the 
highest degree ingenious, often presenting a familiar 
subject in a fresh lightand clearing up difficultics which 
more elaborate scientific works have overiooked.”— 
Tribune. 

** The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recommended for a place in Schooi 
District Libraries.”—L. Van Bokhelin, Supt. Public In- 
struction for Maryland. 

In 1 vol.,12mo. Price Two Dollars, 

aa Sent, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

610 AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau s'reet. 


Day & Martin’s Blacking. 


Pre-eminent for ha)f a century. 


oe — by hanes sneansensas wptemnn coon 
Ireland for the Irish! 
RHYMES AND REASONS 
AGAINST 
LANDLORD ISM! 


WITH REMARKS ON 


FENIANISM AND REPUBLICANISM 


ww. J. IuINTON, 
For sale by the 


Formerly of the {rish Nation. 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
| ¢ 


PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 


ALDINCG®’S | 
, ‘TRUST COMPANY 


NATIONAL 


Of the City of New York. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 





SHARES, $100 Hach. 


The Subscription Books to the Capital Stock of the 
NATIONAL’ TRUST COMPANY of the Crry or NEw 
Yorx are now open at the 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 


363 Broadway, cor. Fra-rklin Street, N. ¥., | 





And will remain open until the whole amount of the 
Capital Stock of $1,000,000 shall be subscribed. 


4a Inasocucn as THE LARGER PORTION OF THE 
CAPITAL HAS ALREADY BEEN APPLIED FOR, IMMEDIATE 
APPLICATION SHOULD BE MADE BY PARTIES DESIRING 
TO SECURE STOCK. “@& 


The payments will be as follows: 





10 per cent, on subscribing........ $100,000 
Jun-~ 5, 1867, 15 per cent........... 150,000 
July 1, 1867, 15 per cent............ 150,000 
August 1, 1867, 10 per cent......... 100,000 
Septem er 2, 1867, 10 percent...... 100,000 
October 1, 1867, 10 per cent........ 100,000 
January 10, 1868, 15 per cent....... 150,000 
February 10, 1863, 15 per cent...... 150,000 


The average date of the above payments is September 
12‘h, 1867. 

After the 22d of May inst., Subscribers may pay in the 
whole amount unpaid, and be allowed interest at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum from the day of pay- 
ment to September 12th, 1867, that being the average 
day of the payment of the calls. 

ELISHA A PACKER, 
THOMAS W. SHANNON, 
THOMAS B. READ, 
JOSEPH U. ORVIS, 
HENRY C. CARTER, 

&@ Applications for Circulars or Stock, by mail, 
promptly attended to; 


Commissioners. 


WHAT IS A TRUST COMPANY? 

A Trust COMPANY Is THE SAFEST AND Most CONSERV- 
ATIVE OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. A careful perusa! 
of the following paragraphs will amply substantiate this 
proposition : 


TRUST POWERS. 

To receive money from individuals and corporations, 
and allow such interest as may be agreed upon. 

The Company is constituted by its Charter a Legal | 
Depository of Money paid into Court. 

To accept and execute all Trusts, in reference to 
both real and personal estate, committed to the Com. 
pany by any person or corporation, or transferred to 
the Company by order of any of the Courts of Record, 
or by any surrogate, &c., &c. 

To act as financial Agent of State and City Govern- 
ments and of Counties, in the management of their 
business at the financial centre of the country. | 

To act as Agent for foreign Banks, Bankers, Business 
Men, and Corporaticns, having business transactions 
in the City of New York. 


| 
| 


GUARANTEES. 


Among the Guarantees afforded by the Charter of this 
Company, are the following: ‘ 

Every Director or Trustee must be a citizen of this 
State, and be a siockho‘der in the Company to the | 
amount of five thousand do!lars, at least, 

No loan shall be ma'e, directly or indirectly, to any 
trustee, officer, or employee of sai 1 Corporation. 

It is not permitted to discount or deal in Commercial | 
or Business Paper. | 


ON WHAT SECURITY MAY THIS COMPANY LOAN 
ITS DEPOSITS? | 


The National Trust Company can only inv. st thefunds | 
entrusted to it in United States Stocks, or Stocks of the 
State of New York or other States, or of any City incor- 
porated by tne State of New York. 

Therefore, it is adapted for the investment of funds | 
which the public desire very safe investments for. Its 
Stock wil! probably pay dividends equal to, or greater | 
than the interest in Government securities, and de- 
posits made in this Company will earn as liberal a rate | 
ot Interest as is possible, taking into consideration the 
great security. 

COUPON Government Bonds, the Secretary of the 
Treasury siys, he will pay to any bolder, whether stolen 
or not; therefore, is it not wise to sell those COUPON 
Bonds and take the stock in the National Trust Com- 
pany, which wil! have its permanent investments in 
REGISTERED United States Bonds, State Stocks, and 
Bonds of Incorporated Cities of this State? 


| 
| 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
The success of other Trust Companies, and the hizh 
prices of their stocks in the market, are sufficient evi- 
dence of the profitable character of the business, and 


ia. 


‘TUCKE 


the Trustees feel justified in recommending the Stock } 


of this Company to capitalists and others seeking a sate 
investment. 

It is believed that the Stock of this Company is more 
desirable than that of most other moneyed corporations, 
and as safe 2s Government Securities; that the increase 


in the value of the Stock will be more rapid than Gov- | 


ernment Bonds, and the dividends quite equa to, i 
they do not Excrep the interest of such Bonds, 

The decision of the Secretary of the Treasury that he 
will pay’: COUPON Government Bonds to the holders 
whenever presented, without reference to any dispu‘ed 
owner: hip, will lead, in many casea, to tne sale of such 


| Washington, D. C. 


Bonds; this Company will take in exchange oi! its Stock | 


any United States Bonds, 7-30 Treasury Notes, or Com- 
pound Interest Notes at the market price, on the day of 
transfer. 

OFFICERS FOR FIRST YEAR: 


JOSEPH U. ORVIS, President. 
HENRY C. CARTER, First Vice-President. 
~ BARNET L. SOLOMON, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 
GEORGE STEVENSON, Attorney and Counsel. 
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Combining the requirements of comfort, cleanline:s, 
portabi'tty and cheapness, with great durability. It is 
recognized as the best spring bed ever dc vised. 

Alsc, Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, of all sizes; 
Cribs, Cradles, and folding Wood Cots, all furnished 
with undulating bottoms, 

For sale by the principal Furniture Dealers through- ° 
out the country. Manufactured by the 

TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO.; 
128 William street, New York, 
or 117 & 119 Court st., Boston. 










\/ WHEEL CHAIRS, 


for in or out-door use, $20 to $40. 

INVALIDS’ CARRIAGES to or- 

der. PATENT  CANTERING 

HORSES, $12 to $25. CHILD'S 

CARRIAGES, SWINGS, Etc. 
Send for Circulars. 


~ © §, W. SMITH, 90 William St. 





Superior Imitation Gold Watches. 
Oroide case:, 

BY newly discov. 

' ered composi- 







% tion, precisely 
4 like goldin ap- 
pearance, and 
f= keeping its 
ae 2» color for a 
number of years. The cases are finished «qual to th» 
best gold ones, the watches are of superior qua ity, ex- 
cellent time-keepers, and are each one warranted, ly 
&pecial certificate, io run accurately. Lady and Gentle- 
men’s sizes, price $10. For this smail sum any one 
can have an ¢xcellent watch equal in appearance and as 
good jor time as a gold watch costing $150. Sent by 
express, to be paid for ondelivery. Also a large assori- 





| ment of gold and silver American and Swiss Watches. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 42 and 44 Nassau street, New 


| York, 





! PATENT CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 


No. 70 Hast Broadway, N. Y. 
Chairs for comfort and convenience, whether home 
pleasures or busivess pursuits, Also to meet the cir- 


camstances of every invalid. iW 





Send for the People’s Gdition of tho 
“REAL LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” with a 
splendid stcel likeness. Sent Frree by mail on receipt 
of the price, 25 cents. Address FRANK MOORE, Pub- 
lisher, Bible House, New York. tf 





Heirs Wanted.—A complete list of heirs to estates in 
Europe furnished for $1, by Re den Bro’s, P.O. Box *30, 
Reference: Allen, Copp & Nisbet, 

Bankers, St. Louis, Mo. 6 4 


Recipe how to remove Tan, Blo‘c es, Freckles, Pim- 
ples, etc., and how to change the sallow face into one of 
beauty, and to improve and bewntify the complexion, 
skin, face, neck, hands, etc., and to make wrinkled skin 
smooth. Recipe, with full instructions, sent for $1. 
Address UNION AGENCY, Norwich, Conn. 





The Boy's Own Pistol for the 4th of 
July. A harmless and amusing toy for the young 
patriot, doing away with the use of gunpowder. No 
danger, lou report, quickly loaded, cheap. Price ot 


| Pistol and 100 Loads, 50 cents. Send orders to O. A. 


ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. Agents wanted. 
Send Stamp for Circular. tt 





ax Something New. “G8 
For Agents ond Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y, 
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FRAWK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


& TAYLOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 








For JUN=E. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'S, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 





Richardson’s Masonry. Illustrated. 
Slane, Grips, &c. $1. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
o ae 600-12 





Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure), Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Cauriton.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies. 607-610 


s 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

599-617 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 








“Psychomancy; or Soul-Charming.” 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un. 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
eowtf 


Games of Billiards, Pool 
cents, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 


FRANK LESLIE'S — 


Bovs»’GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No, 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 


With No, 21, 





&c. 35 
. ¥. 600-12 








Grant in Peace, 

With No. 26, 

Title and Contents to Vol. I. 
Sy” Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 
16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Frank Lestre’s Bors’ anD Grris’ WEEKLY will be 
= every Wednesday, and sold by all News 





ealers. Price, 5 cenis a copy; Or, 
1 Copy for six months.......+++++++eeeee $1 25 
1 Copy a year 2 50 
$3 Copies *“ 
5 Copies “ 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 


Fraxk LEsire’s InLUsTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANK 
Lesiie’s Cu1imney CORNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the seiling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL F. , the 
retail price of which is Five Doliars. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 


As the Bors’ axp Grmts’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
§37 Pearl street, N. Y. 





Photographs of Everything. Sample 
and Catalogue. 25 cents. W. C: WEMYSS, 575 Byoad- 
way, N. Y. 600-12 











The Pez petual (watch charm) 
Calender—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere. 
Price, by mail—electro-plate with 
enameled figures and letters—50 cts, ; 
gold, — Address 














EN, 
161 Broadway, 
Room 3. 
P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 








Book of Mysterious Disclosures. 25 
cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 600-12 





800 per cent. Profit for Acents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed aud sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tt 


Horses, How to Train and Doctor. 30 
cents. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 600-12 











Roya! Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of May 3, 1867, 
No. 13040..... 2ccce Mosse vcaced $100,000 
Se ee OS cesecesees 60,000 
WO, BeBe cvcccccce © cosccccece 25,000 
Os BHOTB. cccscccce © scoccccce 10,000 
es wees ose @ enane veces §=6— SD 
Bes SP knisenescs © senuneeese 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


This is no Humbug! 
By sending 30 cents, and stamp, with age, height 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, by return mail 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. Address MINNIE CL(P- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 611-23 





] s . . 
Confession and Experience of an Invali: 

Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suiler from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himselt after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed envelope, sing!c 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
8a>> Book Agents Wanted. 





Boxing and Self-Defense Made Basy. 
. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 600-12 


15 cents, 


Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 
TO THE LADIES OF AlWERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high zppreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 


Its Claims: 


I,—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately after their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest tashions. In .ost ofthe periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old, 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventecn inchés by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
retend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
sides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
atiire, and in theses we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we cam boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 


Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frank Lesiie’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 

IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engravings, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Mariners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


etc, 
TERMS: 


One copy, for one year,.........+++ cocccccccS 8 

Four copies, to one post-office............... 

With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 





The Ship 


The cargo of the ship George Shotton is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the “finest first-picking contract Teas’’—rich, fresh 
and full-flavored, 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA Company for their own trade is acknow- 
ledged by the mercantile community as the largest 
transactions ever made in this country. They were 
deemed of so much importance, that the fact was tele- 
g aphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the NV. Y. Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: ‘The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the GrEaT AMERICAN TEA Company—the ship Golden 
State, from Japan, with 22,000. half chests; and the ship 
George Shotton, from Foochow, with 12,000 packages.”’ 
And in another place it says: ‘‘ The recent large opera- 
tions of the Great AMERICAN Tra Company have takcn 
the trade by surprise, and are rather a novelty in this 
mirket, The taking up of two cargoes within a week, 
comprising 12,331 packages Black and 22,849 packages 
Japan, ‘or immediate consumption, at a cost of about a 
m llion and a half of do‘lars, indicates the extensive 
nature of the Company’s business, and deserves a 
p.ssing notice at our hands.” 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality ef Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great AMERICAN Tra COMPANY), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the ac- 
count entirely the profits of the Chinese factors, 


lst—The American House in China or Japan makes 
lurze profits on their sales or shipments—-and some of 
the rich‘ st retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes througi their houses in China, 

2d—The Banker makes large profits upoa the fore'gn 
exchange nsed in the purchase 0: Teas 

8d—The importer makes a profit of 
in many cases, 

4th—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invo'ces of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 
per cent, 

5th—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sels it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lois to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent, 

7th—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th—The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 
When you have added to these EIGHT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and waste, 
and add the original cost ot the Tea, it will bo perceived 
what the consumer has to pay. And now we propose 
to show why we can sell so very much lower than small 
dealers. 
We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cariages, storages, cooperages and 
waste, with the exception of a small comm’'ssion paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one ca: tage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 
By our system of supplying Clubs trroughout the 
country, consumers in a!l parts « f the United States can 
receive theie Teas at the same prices (with the small ad- 
ditional expense of transportation) as though they 
tought them at our warelouses in this city. 
Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club. The answer is simply this: L:t each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 


30 to 50 per cent. 


Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 


and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore. ‘The cost 
of transportation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
ordsis promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs can have each party’s name marked on their 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make ali kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia!s, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by QO. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 waseee 





zine, tor one year to one address 


street, N 





Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our | 


Write the names, kinds and amounts plsinly on a list, 


Golden State 


HAS ARRIVED WITH 


22,000 HALF CHESTS 


OF THE 


FINEST JAPAN TEAS 


TO THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street. 


These Teas by the ship Golden State were purchased direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of the 
magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at about balf the usual 

cargo ever tmported from Japan by about seven thousand packages. 
Tea Company put these Teas into the hands of the consumers with but one very small profit—an achievement in 
commercial enterprise seldom if ever beiore attained. These Teas are acknowledged, both 

being the finest tull cargo ever exported from that country. 


The Ship George Shotton 


H/‘S ARRIVED WITH 


12,000 HALF CHESTS 


OF THE 


FINEST FOOCHOW OOLONG TEAS. 


commissions. This is the largest 
By this operation, the Great AMERICAN 


here and in Japan as 





kage and directed by sending their orders to Nos. 
1 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office dratts, or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of collect- 
ing by express; but Jarger orders we will forward by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as 
4 Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
wi Ow. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ih. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per ib. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


per tb. 
aaty HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 


por 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best 1.25 per th. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c, per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low pric of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box No. 5,613, New York City. 

The GREAT AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the lading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, N. Y. City, 

Orange Judd, Editor. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York City, 
Daniel Curry, D.D., Editor. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
J. M. Reid, D.D., Editor. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Chicago, Il., 
Thomas M. Eddy, D.D., Editor. 


EVANGELIST, New York City, 
Dr. H. M. Field & J. G. Craighead, Editors, 


EXAMINER AND CHRONICLE, N. Y. City, 
Edward Bright, Editor. 
CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 
E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
INDEPENDENT, New York City, 
Wm. C. Bowen, Publisher. 


THE METHODIST, 
Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER, Roch 
ester, N. Y., D. D. T. Moore, Ed, and Prop’r 


TRIBUNE, New York City, 
Horace Greeley, Editor. 





We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in ous published 
Club Lists. 





N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can red 1ce the cost ot their 


Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 


“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of ous Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholiy or in part, as they are bogus or tmifations. Wo 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorizo 
the use of our name. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of “‘ The Great American [ea Company.” Dir-ct 


| letters and orders to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City- 





Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the cheeks, 
lips or nai's; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 

HUNT & CO., PERruMenrs, 


eowts 41 South Eighth street, Philade!phia. 





[Junz 22, 1867. 
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A HINT FOR UNCLE SAM. 


Uncie Sam -‘‘ Johnny, that’s first rate, your bringing that Spanish Don to book. I'll try it on you. 
Now pony up that little account I have agin you for your pirate friends.” 


PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 


Delicious Jellies 
With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 
RUSSE, &c, 
Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, : 
New York. 604-290 REMOVED ON THE ist OF MAY TO 


No. 112 Bast i4tth St., 
RHEUMATISM CURED [7 Opponte Actieny ot Mee, 
Upon a new principle. The “Induto Medicari,”’ dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M. D., acts upon the absorb- All Wanting Farms. 
ents, and its success in the cure of this painful disease Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
is without a parallel. Pricc $2 per package. Sent by | delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
mail. DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, No. 149 Cham- | land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
bers street, N. Y. 605-80 Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 

ESTABLISHED 1829. 





Schultz & Warker 








prietor, Vineand, N. J. 














WHISKERS! 


Lamonte’s Corrolia will force whiskers on the smooth- 
est face. Price, by mail, 10 cents. Address REEVES 
& CO., 78 Nassau street, N. Y. 609-120 


TARRANT'S 


EFFERVESCENT 








The Great Remedy for all Bilious Complaints, 


609-210 





gr 422 ¥ $18 A Day-—Agents wanted, Male and Female, 
(ow N* EW-yvo to introduce a new article of houséhold utility. Oniy 
= > Five Doiuars CAPITAL REQUIRED. Particulars free, 
—- W. A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
-210 




















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





FINE CASTINGS TO ORDER —_ — : 
ALSBERG’S $20 Agents Wanted-$100.—Male and Fe- 
male, to introduce our New Patent Stan SHUTTLE 


G A L A K i ty I N E SEWING MACHINE. It is adapted for family use and 
° tailoring. It makes a stitch alike o both sides, Price 
Substitute for Mother’s Milk and Food only TWENTY Doiuars. Extraordipvary inducements to 
few Bavattie | Agents. For full particulars, address 
. | 609-210 W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sold ry ail Druggis's. 50 cents per can, | 


611 HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich street, N. Y. | JULY 4th FIREWORES 
| . 


Watches sent by Express for $4. On. receipt of Will throw our large Wholesale Stock open to the 
$4 wil send to any address, U.O.D., $4, one solid Gold | public after June 15th. Orders must be carly. Lists 
Com. Hunting-Case Watch, with vest chain. G. THIS- | furnished. FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
TLETON, 181 Broadway, 2d floor, rooms 3and4. o | 612-130 


-KELLEY’S FIRST GRAND NORTH AMERICAN GIFT CONCERT 


is now positively fixed to take place at 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORE CITY, 
ON SATURDAY, JULY 13rx, 1867. 


A CARD.—The Proprietors of the NORTH AMERICAN GIFT CONCERT, advertised to take place at the 
Wabash Avenue Rink, Chicago, Ill., and postponed, have the pleasure to announce that it will take place at 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, by the earnest request of thousands of Subscribers in the Middle and 
Eastern States, where a large share of our tickets have been sold, and that a series of Concerts will be given, to 
be followed in rapid succession, 

The delay in its completion has been unavoidable, notwithstanding the sale of the tickets has been immense, 
and without a parallel on this contineat. Under any circumstances, the Concert will now be given as gbove 
stated. 


500,000 Valuable Gifts, Valued at $500,000, will be presented to Ticket-holders, 
including $100,000 in Greenbacks. 


The extraordinary patronage bestowed upon this enterprise has prompted the proprietors to announce that a 
gift wi!! be presented to every concert ticket-holder. 


Tickets Issued, 500,000 : Price $1 each. A Present given with every Concert Ticket. 


1 Gift in Greenbacks. .......0.cccesscccccsccccssesesece eccee 
1 Gitt in Greenbacks. ° 
1 Gift in Greenbacks...... 900 006s eee eee 
0 I oss wr ccdinches sone cecese essbudoesececpeccccorcedoees cqusvedencse cece 
By MI a 0 0 060006060006 0500.0000.0006 096006 260006 000600 5000.000688006666 600008 
De Sn cecs chededbsveccceccececee 
En nan icne on0b nee Bddd 6606 n06060b00060 04 OdESRCOTEOES 
ey 5 on obs nn 06 90006-0058 bo0es 00 660000400600 000060000008 REds 
OD, o's 0.5 00:6.0000 06-6005 00.60.00 0008 00 0600 08 000d 00 0560080008 
ns nick ncn kas odin og 60 65606) 00.0600004.00 0008 08004) 600660000000 
GDS We, SESE OD c ccc ccccccccs cccccccccccccctccccscsccecococccecesococcceccs 
ee IO, nc anancscnccess 665666055506 5556 ban 660060000 000008 «++. 21,000 
And the balance, comprising Pianos, Melodeons and other Gifts, amounting to...... TTT TTT 324,000 
aking 500,000 Gilts. A Present given with every Concert Ticket. 

A Committee, to be chosen by Ticket-holders at the first Concert, will promptly distribute the presents, one to 
every concert ticket-holder, and their report will be published in Kelley's Weekly, and be sent to all Ticket-holders 
a‘ onee., The tickets from our numerous agents having been gathered in, persons disappointed in being unable, at 
our principle office, to obtain tickets, can now be supplied, as long as they last, by addressing us at No. 691 Broad- 
way, New York. Tickets willbe sent promptly by mail, on receipt of price and stamp for return postage. 

We will send five tickets for $4.50; ten for $9; and twenty for $17.50. Send the name of each subscriber and 
their post-office address and town and State. Money by draft, post-office order, express, or in registered letters, 
may be sent at our risk, Address all cammunicatio-s to 


A. A. EELLEY & CO., No. 691 Broadway, New York: , | 






























A SAFB, 
1 WEED LOCK STITCH CERTAIN, 
\ = AND 
)\ Speedy Cure 
SEWING MACHINE, \ re 
| NEURALGIA 
IMPROVED. — 
; 613 Broadway, N. Y. NERVOUS 
Wanted — Agents— $75 to $200 per DISEASES. 
month, male and female, to sell the GENUINE IM- Its Effects are 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING - MA- Magical. 


CHINE, Address, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. Sent by mail on receipt of price and pos One package, 


611-140 $1.00, postage 6 cents; six do. 00, 4 $ 
$9.00, Boste e48cts. Sold y'all — 


¥ ER & 00,, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 
WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. dhe ’ Tremont St., Boston. 


Ramm oye ~ and Upiight. Melodeons; Parlor a ae 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best manutactured’ KA NBER: so 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- Ay a the Worl ~d Se a? 


ments received. Manufactory ard Warerooms, 481 
Broadway. HORACE WATERS & CO. 611-120 UINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 
Z : order, by a Ra gag etc. Please 
J send for Circulars. The finest stock 
HE BOWL MICROSCOPE, in this country. 
Mugnifying 500 Tres, matied to any address for 50 cts, | _ 4nd 6 SOHN STREET, next to Broadway. Cheaper 








TuReEe of different powers for $1, Address and Better than any other house. ecowo 
ocow I. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, eR Seen iS SncERSAD 
my oa . * 74 ‘ 
The Htna Sewing Machine THE BASE,”’ 
possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. A beautiful BALL BADGE, made from Pure Silver, 


Itis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out | and a perfect representation cf a Base, now ready at 
oforder. Its working is sc simple that any person can | MITCHELL & CO.’S, 9 Change avente. Boston. Price 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 75 cents. Liberal discount to Clubs and the trade. 
any other machine, while the s-wing it performs is un- Badges of every description made to order. 612-150 
surpassed by any other process in use. . 
: PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., naiemtenied 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Stree!, N. Y 


MERCHANTS, BANEZERS, 
and others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


BURRINGTON’S | 


BOUQUET OF PARADISE. 


= This elegant handkerchief Perfume, distilled from 
’ rare and choice flowers, is of surpassing fragrance, the 
ny BULL 8 8 odor delicate and lasting. It is put up in richly-labeled 
3: ‘ 0 4 bottles and boxes, and is also the cheapest as well as 
New York. J the best article of the kind in use. Price 75 cents. Ack 

your Druggist for it, and take no other. For sale by 


the Proprietor, H. H. BURRINGTON, Providence, R. I. 
Also for sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
612etwo 
Over 100 Styles Toilet Soaps, 


612-240 NONE BETTER _— PR bey ie 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
AND Warranted for Six Years, 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 

Oxy-hydrogen Stereopticons, Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scopes, Oxy-calcium Lanterns, Magnesium Lamps and 
Lanterns, Aphengescopes, Magic Lanterns, etc., etc. 
A priced and illustrated Catalogue of Stereopticons, 
and over 5,000 views for the same. Sent free on appl'- 
cation. WILLIAM Y. M‘ALLISTER, 

728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
N. B.—Great reductions in price. 


Don’t be Afraid to Invest 10 Cents. 


$50,000 in Greenbacks- No Toothpicks! 


Returnable to the Patrons of the New Illustrated Weekly, 

















POLLAK & SON, 
Manufact’rs of Meerschaum Goods 
27 John St.,n. Nassau, and 692 Broad- 
way, n. 4th St. Pipes and Holders cut 
to order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine, Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Letter-Box 5846, 























In sums of from $10,000 to $1in Cash. No Toothpicks; no Pin-Cushions; no Tin-Whistles; no Concert Tickets; 
no Pictures for Sale; no Dollar to Invest; no nothing but Greenbacks returnable. 


6,313 Prizes—10 Cents «ii: $10,000! 


1st Award, $10,000 in Greenbacks. | 6th Award, $500 in Greenb’ks. | 500, $20 each, $10,000 in Gr’nb’ks, 
yy 5,000 “ th « 400 “ | 590, $10 each, 5,000 “ 

3d 6s 3,000 “ i\8h * 300 “ 400, $5each, 2,000 

4th “* 2,000 6 | Sof $100each, 500 “ | 250, $3 each, 750 

Sth “ 1,000 os | 100 of $50 each, 5,000 6s | 4,550, $leach, 4,550 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, ‘‘THE PEN AND PENCIL,” a Magazine of Sixteen Quarto Pages, is 
now publishing—a Journal of Light and Entertaining Literature for Geneial Kecre ation and Amusement—one 
that can be admitted to the firesice with safety and credit. It being the aim of the proprietors to publish such a 
Paper as wiil both amuse and instruct—giving from week to week a superior class of Engravings—knowing that 
good moral lessons may be as well taught, and perhaps better, by means of proper Pictures, than in most any 
other manner. 

The publishers, in projecting this new periodical, are not unaware of the great responsibility they have under- 
taken, nor do they under-estimate the amount of capital necessary to conduct a paper of this kind and bring it 
fairly before the reading people of this great Republic. Knowing, as they well do, that nothing now-a-day can be 
successiul unless, in some manner, thoroughly advertised, and more especially a weekly periodical of this kind, 
which requires a large circulation from the start toeven sustain it. There is an old saying, ‘‘SLOw AND SuRE.”’ 
In the most of cases this may be true; but in the matter of issuing a weekly paper the publishers feel they must 
reverse this, and inscribe on their banner—‘‘ QUICK AND SURE.”’ . : i 

There have been thousands of periodicals, and many of first class, which have started into existence during 
the last ten or fifteen years to only live afew weeks. Why? Because they lacked the ‘‘ Vim,” or what may be 
called the “Pluck,” to advertise and bring their fairly before the people. To do this in the usual way 
entails more expense than most of our readers would be willing to admit. For instance, in the United States and 
Canadas there are upward of 5,000 iodicals. Now, to publish this article would cost, on an average, $20 for 
each publication, making a total of over $100,000; and to continue the same for fourtimes, at half price, it would 
make an aggregate of over one quarter of a million. This is immense, and no publisher has the means, or been 
willing to expend, so large an amount in advertising their publication, and have rather chosen to drag along a 
slow jogging existence, or choose some other method of gaining a quick circulation from the start. One method 
adopted by some of our enterprising pub'ishers is to give to the purchaser of a certain number of their paper a 

icture. This inducese ies to buy, they getling a picture free of charge, and thus a large number of readers 
come interested in the publication. This is a very good manner of bringing a new periodical before the 
public; but we have a better one: To every pufchaser of “THe PEN AND PENcIL,” instead of giving a picture, 
we shall present a Ticket, duly numbered, and bearing our signature. This Ticket will entitle the holder to par- 
ticipate in the lawful distribntion of the funds returnable to our patrons, amounting to $50,000. Now the reader 
may smile—indeed, he may exclaim, ‘‘Bah! all humbug!” Or the scheme may look smoky, or it may seem im- 
possible, or quite improbable, that the publishers can afford to return in cash such a large amount to their patrons. 
Nevertheless they can not only do it, but they can afford to, and make money by the operat-on. Hence it is ac- 
knowledged that their object is a selfish one; but, at the same time it insures to some one 


$10,000 for 10 Cents!!! 


The idea of getting Ten Thousand Dollars for 10 cents may, to the reader, look very dubious; but we beg him 
to bear in mind that “from litile acorns large oaks grow;” that a person in New York can ride six or seven miles 
for as many cents, and that some of the largest incorporated companies in the world are entirely sustained by the 
small sums which they ae constantly receiving trom passengers. It is from grains of sand that mountains aro 
formed, and from drops of water that oceans are made; so, from ten cent stamps, we expect to reap an abund- 
ance and $50,000 to spare. 


Manner of Distributing the Money. 


The distribution will take place in a public hall. rented for that purpose, and each ticket will entitle the holaer 
to an admittance to the hall, and the allotment shall take place under the immediate supervision of a committee 
appointed by the audience. To each ticket issued there shall be a corre sponding number placed ina wheel, and, 
after being tho:oughly mixed, a person shall be appointed to draw the numbers, the said person having becp 
first blindfolded. The first number drawn will entitle the person holding the corresponding one to the Hicnest 
Awanrp of Ten Thousand Dollars; and the second one to the second award; and the third to the third; and so 
on down until the awards have all ven made. . / 

Twelve papers, $1.00: keep the tickets and mail the papers to your friends. Single No., 10 cents; if by post, 
13 cents. One year (52 Tickets), $4; Six Months (26 Tickets), $2.00; or Three Months (13 Tickets), $1.00. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, HOW IT IS DONE, WHY IT IS DONE, WHEN IT IS DONE, AND WHERE 
IT IS DONE, sce ‘THE PEN AND PENCIL.” Sold by all Newsdealers. 


T. R. DAWLEY & CO., Pub., 21 and 23 Ann Street, N. ¥. 
7) Wholesale Agents—New York News Co., No. 8 Spruce St.; American News Co., No, 121 Nassau St 
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